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STRANGELY MARRIED. 
By Ernest Brent, 


Author of “Strayed Away,” “Milly Lee,” “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Thave but scant breath’s time to help myself, 
And I must cast my heart vut on a chance ; 
So, bear with me! Chastelard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lenmone adhered to the good old 
country custom of retiring to rest early. John sat 
up late, with May and his brother Will. They asked 
him what he thought of their father’s investment, 
and he — rather thoughtfully, that he could 
tell them better when he went to London again. 
May went and sat by John’s side with her arms 
round his neck ; he was seldom with her, and she 
liked to make the most of him while ho was there. 
She loved both her brothers fondly; to her there 
were no such brothers in the world. John was no 
more her favourite than Will, but she was most 
fond of the former. Women admire physical 
strength, but their deepest respect is given to men- 
tal power. 
“Have you heard anything of Fred yet?” said 
- timidly. “Has he written, or been heard 
rs) abe 


John shock his head. 

“ Not yet, little one.” 

“Do you think——” she began. 

And then her voice faltered. 

He patted her cheek caressingly. 

“Do I think what ?” 

: Do you think anything has happened to him ?” 

No. You are, of course, aware that he is in 
Parsuit of Mr. Dacre’s defaulting steward, through 
Whom Mr. Dacre is likely to sustain a heavy loss. 
Fred is a long way from home. He may have 
Written, but the mails come in seldom.” 

.The sound of « iittlesob surprised him. Putting 
his hand gently to her dimpled chin he tarned her 
face towards is own, May Lenmore’s dove-like 
eyes were full of cars, 
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* And so you like your old friend and playmate ?”” 
he said, unwilling to put a more serious construc- 
tion on her emotions. ‘‘ He will come back soon, 
May ; but if those tears are for him, are they 
wise ?”” 

The question was easier to ask than to answer. 
He might as well have inquired of himself whether 
it was wise to have his heart aching as it ached 
now, because the trouble that he feared was com- 
ing to his father threatened to defer the consum- 
mation of his own love-dream. 

“Strange how the ‘ sweet wise madness’ moves 
us all,” he pondered. ‘Here is my brother Will 
lumbering like a helpless Titan into a state of blind 
worship for Mildred, when one would think he 
Would choose some simple country girl ; and May 
sets her heart upon a handsome, careless fellow, 
with the instincts of a good man and the habits of 
a reprobate—one who possibly never gave her a 
second thought ; while I—I begin to think Iam not 
much wiser than either.’ 

Much as he longed to see Lizzie that night, it was 
too late, and he had to wait tillmorning. He slept 
in his brother’s room, and Will talked till day- 
break, telling him everything that had happened 
during the last four months, from the little boy 
who fell into the duck-pond to the last meet of the 
hounds, when, after a run of seventeen miles, they 
didn’t find the fox; and then, having exhausted 
every other topic, Will spoke of the Dalrymples. 

“Did you ever see her?’ he asked, rousing sud- 
raps + and rousing John out of a dreamy condition, 
in which waking thoughts and sleepy fancies were 
ee blended. 

iii er ” 


“Mrs. Dalrymple. A splendid lady she is, dark 
- a gipsy queen. The girls are very fond of 
er ” 


“What girls, Will ?” 
‘Mildred and Lizzie. They go and stay there. 
a is at Tho Croft now; at hats she was yester- 
a ” 


iy. 

“With the Dalrymples?” said John, with a 
troubled look, 

He could not descend to jealousy, but the 
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thought of his peerloss love in the house with that 
graceful, fascinating, and vain Italian was not a 
pleasant one. 

“Yes; they exchange visits.” 

John mentally determined to make his visit 
earlier by an hour or two in the morning ; and Will, 
after trying to remember something else, went to 
sleep quite unconscious that he had caused uneasi- 
ness or pain. John slept but little. 

He took a horse and rode over to the Lodge by 
breakfast time, and was received by Mr. Dacre, tho 
quietude of whose welcome was always sincere. 
There were few men less demonstrative in their 
friendship, fewer still whose friendship was moro 
lasting. 

‘ An early arrival,” said the master of the Lodge. 
** You have not breakfasted ?” 

“No. Icame home last night, but there was so 
much to say that I could not get away.” 

Mr. Dacre rang for another service to be laid. 

‘* Mildred will be down presently.” 

* And Lizzie?” 

“Is staying with a friend—Mrs. Dalrymple. I 
begin to think we have, perhaps, been too suspicious 
in that quarter,’”’ Mr. Dacre added. ‘“‘We English 


have a way of doubting whatever we do not tho- 


roughly understand.” 

In an instant John Lenmoro’s strong judicial 
mind saw the change in Mr. Dacre, and began seek- 
ing a motive for it. He remembered Will’s words, 
that Mrs. Dalrymple was a splendid lady. 

“If you have seen him frequently you have had 
an opportunity of forming a true impression,’ he 
said ; “and if we have misjudged him, I am glad. 
I like to think the best I can of my fellow-men.” 

“TI have watched him very closely,” said Mr. 
Dacre, “and his conduct is certainly straightfor- 
ward. I ascertain that he has bought a small 

artnership in a London firm, and is a good man of 
Codnon. working tolerably hard down here.” 

‘“* He put a large sum of money into Mercer’s, tho 
bullion merchants of Lombard Street,’’ observed 
John; ‘“‘ more than we can reasonably believe he 
made in so short atime.” r 

“T do not know; he isa keen fellow, aud out in 
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tho colonies some men grow rich in @ year, Then 


he had a private fortune.” ——. 

“His mother mortgaged to the last shilling, and 
without his knowledge.” 

“Then you still suspect him ?” 

“No,” said John; “I merely wait for proof, and 
fate is helping us. I came down last evening in 
tho train with ono who may be avery valuable wit- 
ness—a huge, uncouth, and cunning mongrel, hail- 
ing, as he was kind enough to tvll me, from Penta- 
lina.” 

“A singular coincidence. 
way?” . 

“Yes, he got out at the station with me after 
some very interesting conversation, in which the 
names of Frederick Amory and Paul Dalrymple 
were mentioned without reserve, He was going to 
see his friend Dalrymple then.” 

“ Pity that you lost sight of him.” 

“It would have beens pity had I doneso. For- 
tunately there was a London friend of mine in the 
train, Falcon, the detective—whoge name is not 
quite new to you—and I set him on the track of Mr. 
Harperley at onee, and we shall soan hear news.” 

Mr. Dacre reeeived the information with less 
eagerness than John Lenmore expected. His 
opinion of Paul had veered round lately, and un- 
consciously to himself he would rather have let the 
matter rest altogether than found gause to doubt 
the stately widow’s son, Again, he did mot know 
~ hee much of this Mrs, Dalrymple’s influence 

ook part. 

“ Has Lizzie been at The Croft long?” inquired 
John, wisely choosing not to pursue a subject that 
did not interest Mr, Dacre at present, 

‘* Four or five days. Mildred was with hep, but 
I could not let both stay.” 

“ Have I your permission to ride over for herafter 
breakfast ?”’ 

*Mostcertainly. Take Mildred with yon, if you 
like; butmoe—perhaps you would rather be téle-4 
téte.”” 

The smile on the young barrister’s face assured 
him that he had not erred in that respect. 

Mildred entered in the prettiest of morning eoge 
tumes, and gave John an affectionate w 
Her father’s table would not have been complete 
without her, Let bachelors say what the of 
their pleasures--the selfish nel eall 
liberty ig dearly bought when its price is ab- 
sence of the eweet sunshine @ weman's presence 
sheds on hearé home. 

‘* What were you thinking of, John ?’’ asked Mil. 
dred, seeing him sm 

“Of the true philosophy of MNife,”* 

‘*How was the thought suggested ?” 

** Simply by seeing you. I was thinking how 
much is lost by the men of the present day. Those 
who play the part of little cynies rail at woman- 
kind, talk of marriage as a life in fetters, and laugh 
at the simple beauties of a household. I have seen 
men in town who have no thought, no desire be- 
— their chambers and their club, and I pity 
them.” 

“*Ts life in chambers dull ?”” 

“Not to me, who have my work,"and in my work 
a purpose, I look forward to the time when it will 
give me a sweet wife, who will lend a tender and a 
human interest to ail the trifling daily wants and 
cares—teach me that I have something more to live 
for than a life narrowed down to the ignoble desires 
of self——”’ 

“And all this thought comes of seeing me here ?”’ 

“Yes; the philosophy of our existence is told in 
little things—to pour ont our own coffee is to be 
alone ; to be tended by strangers, who do what they 
do for hire; to have it poured out by wife, or 
daurhter, or sister, or mother, is to be associated 
with loving thoughts and gentle interest.” 

“Well said,” observed Mr. Dacre; “you have 
the elements of happiness, John, Men with your 
shape of mind can be content without much wealth.” 

“Wealth is comparative. Some men ave rich-on 
half of what would be poverty to others. The 
golden secret of lasting pleasure is to live on what 
you have without envying others what they have.” 

‘If I could find a second John Lenmore,”’ thought 
Mr. Dacre, “ how gladly would I give my daughter 
to him. Rich men who Lowe never known the value 
of work find it easier to spend a fortune than to 
make one.” 

‘Though John Lenmore was too well-bred to show 
his anxiety, he was glad when the morning repast 
ended and his horse was brought to the door. He 
told Mildred where he was going. 

on have never seen Mrs. Dalrymple ?” she 
said. 
it) Never.’’ 

“You will like her very much.” 

* Do you?” 

wre. 

“Yes, you are motherless,” thought the bar- 
rister, “and womanly kindness is sure to win your 
heart. What of her son,”’ he said, aloud; “ doyou 
like him, too?” 


Was he coming this 





“Oh, yes! He is very kind, attentive, and an: 
xious to please. He has a deeper motive, perhaps, 
than he cares to show, but that will scarcely be a 
fault in your eyes.” ) ‘ ‘ 

‘* It depends upon the quality of the motive,” said 
John, as he rode away. “Instinct rarely errs, and 
my instinct warns me against him.” 

He rode to The Croft, and sent in his card with 
Mr. Daero’s. They were taken to Paul Dalrymple, 
who felt a sort of savage jealousy, blended with ex- 
ultation, when he saw the name. 

“You havo come too late,” he muttered, with a 
sneer; “but you need not know your disappoint- 
ment yet. Live on in your dream of love—revel in 
it! Let it be for me to teach you the taste of bit- 
terness !” 

Mrs. Dalrymple had kept her word. She had 
taken Lizzie to her own chamber, and the poor girl 
was grateful for her protection, Now all was 
over, now that the eternal links were rivetted and 
there was no escape, she felt to the full the 
that must come of the step she had taken. 
than once in the long solitude of thatsad night Mrs. 
Dalrymple had heard her praying to die. 

The time had been when Mrs. Dalrymple would 
almost have perilled her soul to make happiness 
for her son, but she conld not do it at the sacrifice 
of the fair girl who clung to her for sympathy and 
succour. While she believed that her son had no 
worse fault than too much daring, she would have 


took place between him and Harperiey, her faith was 


‘* And yetT love her so that I could not live wit). 
out her,’’ he said, and his pleading agony touched 
her. “I tell you, mother, that were I a criminal, 
steeped to the lips in sin, I should always worship 
her with firmand endless devotion! You will uo; 
keep her from me?”’ 

“If you will promise that in future things shal} 
goon as if last night had never been, she shall 
come back, and I will help you to win her; but 
think, Paul, how any act of rashness now might 
ruin all our hopes. Mr. Dacre would never forcive 
us if he knew what had happened. He would tako 
Lizzie away for ever, and be our implacable 
enemy !” 

“ True—true !” 

** Whereas, being sure that she can never be an- 
other’s, you can afford to wait till we gain his con. 
sent; or as the time goes on, and I prove you are 
what I like to believe you are, we can arrange a 
plan, It would seem too sudden just now.” 


Hint to her gently that she can meet you as of 
old, with the same safety—the same confidence 
let her come many times, to give at least a colour. 
ing suppo m that she has had opportuui- 
i n to. love you.” 


* Win Lizzie to be willing, and then some day, 
while I go purposely on a visit to Mr. Daere, you 
can take her away—to France, to Italy: where 


: asking me — her peaee with her guar- 


mind a 


helped him ; but whenshe heard the interview that eer your honeymoon, and Lizzie shall leave a 


shaken, and she made a ment 

innogence was proved, his fair young bride shomld 

not be given to him, 
Tt was b peal pv RK 

pear pod an onow 

and Ki in deference to her 


constant study 
mother’s 
treated 


somow, He k Gat bo oettohe he 
. new ti m 
before he won Lizzie’s love, 
i John Lenmore been an old friend instead of 
vival, Paul could not have met him in a 
He went out to the hall and 


d, joyfully, “I ‘have 
om glad) ‘wo meet at 
you have eome 

come for Amory,” 
isindly tell her I 

“Miss Amory is with'my mother. I will send to 
her. May I ask you into this room ?” 

In the face of this genial reception, John felt that 
he was acting under prejudice in doubting the man, 
yet the instinct was so strong within him that he 
eould not entirely dismiss his digni manner. 

He little thought while Paul talked to him of the 
weather, Thorpendean, London, and a hundred or- 
dinary topics, that the man who chatted so plea- 
santly was master of his heartstrings, Before they 
had been together half an hour, the charm of the 
half-Italian style began to have an effect even on 
him. 

“A dangerous eompanion for Lizzie,” John 


thought. “* He would fascinate me if I had notsuch 
strong cause to doubt him.” 


CHAPTER XVI1. 
And if I helped you to your love-longing, 
Meseems some grain of love might fall my way, 
And love's god help me when I came to love; 
T have read tales of men that won their loves 
On some such wise. Swinburne, 

Leaving his visitor in the well-appointed library, 
Paul went to tell Lizzie who had come. In his ab- 
sence John Lenmore had ample time to look at the 
things that told him best what kind of man Mr, 
Dalrymple was, and he was clearly a man of eulti- 
vated taste. The pictures were fine old works, well 
chosen; the statuettes and bronzes chaste in sub- 
ject, and of greatintrinsie worth ; the book-shelves 
were crammed, and there was not a worthless yo- 
lume in the whole, 

* A Sybarite and a student,” thought John—“ a 
man who, if not born rich, would get riches at any 
sacrifice; these internal evidences of character are 
never to be mistaken.” 

Paul went to Mrs. Dalrymple’s boudoir and found 
her there alone. She saw by his face that some, 
thing had happened. 

** Mother,” he said, in the intense tone peculiar 
to him when strongly moved, “ John Lenmore is 
here. He has come to fetch Lizzie.” 

“Well, my son,” was the calm reply; “ Lizzie 
must go with him. Itis better so.” . 

He wrung his hands hard together in passionate 


vow that until bis } 


tig here ; tell her, 





ain. 
* What if she should not come baek ?” 
‘Still I would say botter so.” 


telling me 

¢ " me | that she loves you 
loved John eae nae ve you like ?’ 

He kissed gra: Me ited 

he one but my own motheyqoulél have thought 

it.” eae its 

“Long before you 
grown reconciled; and 
Place, you must och Ne 


ever 
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‘‘ And will you be guided by me tm what you do 
this morning—an act of grace 
ber with gratitnde-—thinking with: 
delicate thought for her, admiring’ 
your self-s » 

“T will do wha you wish in ¢ 
feeling in this that he 
as his own sonl D 
and subtle, but big ‘ 
left him no contrel over heart oy brain. 

Go to her, then,and tell her thet. Lenmore 
in words that you best find 
when speaking, that if itis her wish you will give 
her up to him now and for ever.” 

*T can scarcely do that,’’ he said, moodily; “she 
might take me at my word.” 

“There speaks man’s little knowledge of a wo- 
man’s heart. Persecute her with attentions, urge 
your claim, your power, aa if it-were a right, and it 
will be like a fetter to her-—she wiil | to be free 
from it; but be tender, generous, chivalric, think- 
ing nothing of your own pain, making any sacrifice 
for the sake of her happiness, and then the gentle 
pity that often makes woman fatal to herself will 
speak within her en your behalf. You have but to 
try.” 


y- 

“T will,’ he said, wringing her hand. “You 
judge of her by yourself, and when one woman does 
that of another she is rarely at fault,” 

“My proud, impetuous boy!” murmured the 
widow, as the fine grace of his figure left her sight. 
He would be worthy of her, peerless as she is, 


if 

Mrs. Dalrymple could not.go beyond that dark 
suggestive if—the shadowy future of guilt was 
too terrible to contemplate. j 

Paul found Lizzie at the window of a. little quict 
room, where it was her wont to sit and read when 
she desired to be alone. Her face was averted, but 
he saw it in beautiful soft outline, white as Parian, 
sad as the face of a teariess Nishe, 

He approached with noiseless footstep, and spoke 
in a subdued voice: 

“ Lizzie!” 

A slight, shivering start, and she turned towards 
him with a hopeless look of tesignation-—no smile. 

“Well, Mr. Dalrymple,” she said, im tones that 
sounded strange even to herself, as if they came 
from a breaking heart, ora beart thatswas broken. 

“John Lenmore is here,” he said, sadly. “ He 
has come for you.” 

The flush of joy in’ her bine eyes went through 
him like a dagger. It was buta momentary flash; 
in the next instant her eyes were sadder tham before. 

“ Lizzie,” he said again, and this time he raised 
her from her seat, holding her-hand gently and re- 
taining it; Iam going to takeyonto him, and you 
are going away from me. Before yon gol wish to 
speak to you.” 

She only inclined her head, signifying that she 
would listen to him. 
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“T have not been kind to you,’’ he went on, ina 
tone of self-reproach. “Every fibre of my body is 
instinct with love for you, every sense of my soul 
thrills with intense love, and yet I give you pain. [ 
ought to have spared you, sweet. I had no right 
to be selfish.” 

Lizzie wondered what was coming from this 
strange commencement, and her wondering in- 
creased as he continued : 

“ If I could unsay that fatal story I would do so, 
for I know you can but think of it with pain. It 
is too late now; but I ask you to forget it and rely 
upon me to always come between your brother and 
his peril. Nay, I can give you hdpe. I lmve reason 
to believe that Mr. Bryant, the man I told you of, 
is not dead, after all.” 

For the first time since she had heard the fearful 
narrative the blood went to her cheek, and she al- 
most smiled, ig fl: 

“ For the next,” he said, lifting her hand to his 
lips, “if it will make you happy, I will ask you to 
look upon last night as though it had never been. 
I will never breathe our secret; it shall never 
trouble you. Deeply asI love you, it would destroy 
me to think that =F ungenerous passion saddened 
your existence. hen I take you to John Len- 
more now, Lizzie, it shall, if you wish, be for ever. 
I will give you to him.” 

He had never looked so well in her eyes as at 
that moment, when his voice faltered and he stood 
before her with his head bowed in the generous 
humility and pride of self-abnegation. 

“ Only say,” he said, recovering himself, ‘‘ that 
before you do anything that “i separate us efer- 
nally, you will take time for reflection. Think of 
me with a little mercy, for I do love you, Lizzie— 
my beautiful, fair queen !—and my love has never 
changed—never can change !” 

He waited then for some recognition of his 
words. There was.a look of pity in her eyes, but 
he could see that her thoughts were not with him. 
She could not think of him while John Lenmore 
was near. 

“Let me take you down to him,” he said, as if 
interpreting what was passing in her mind. “ Re- 
member, Lizzie, that I give you to.him, my rival, 
in perfect faith. You will think of me; you will 
try to love me, and we shall not be strangers in the 
future. You will come to see me sometimes; say 
that you will.” 

In the last moment’ he knew that he had been 
unwise to force the question just then. He saw the 
error and sought its ‘remedy. 

“Come,” he said, taking her hand and leading 
her towards the door with a bearing that implied 
his own banishment from her for ever if she wished 
it; “he is waiting.” 

And he was about’to -take her down, for she had 
not spoken, when Mrs. Dalrymple appeared. She 
wore a riding costume. 

“Mr. Lenmore has come for Miss Amory,” she 
said, as if the tidings were new to them; “and 1 
am going to ride back with her. Will you order 
the horses, please.” 

Paul went to obey. He had more faith in his 
mother’s discretion than in his own, under present 
circumstances, and he was certain in-his own mind 
that she had been listening, so that she might ap- 
pear at the proper moment. 

He was not that the scene was over. It 
had gone as far as he could go with anything like 
self-control. 

He returned to John Lenmore, so quiet in face 
and manner, that not the keenest observer would 
have suspected his heart had so recently been torn 
by a tempest of passion. 

«.,Mirs. Dalrymple will accompany you,” he said. 

They will not keep you waiting long.” 

Five minutes later the two ladies made their ap- 
Pearance. Paul, when taking leave, was on his 
guard. No sign betrayed to John Lenmore that 
ia other had more than an ordinary interest in 

1ZZ1@, 

“Why are you going with them?” Paul whis- 
pered to his mother, as he assisted her to her seat. 

“To give her time. Ii they were alone, he would 
see that there was a strangeness about her.” 
rian did not think of that,” he said; “' but you are 

When he stood on the steps watching the little 
Party ride away, he could not suppress the jealous 
‘nvy in his heart. John Lenmore and Lizzie had 
met very quietly. Both were too well bred to make 
their new engagement known to strangers, but 
whea John took his place by her side on horseback, 
Paul saw the change in her. She was happier, in 
spite of her sorrow and her secret. 

'o say the truth, John Lenmore was disappointed 
at not having her to himself on the komeward ride. 

here was so much to say, and the months of his 
sence from her had grown like years to him; but 
4e could say nothing till they reached the Lodge, 
and were alone, 

Mr. Dacre, who weloomed Mrs. Dalrymple with 
® pleasure John was not prepared to see, was 





thoughtful enough to take her out of the way, and 
leave the young people alone. 

No sooner had the door closed than John took 
Lizzie in his arms. She waa usually so calmly 
happy and self-possessed when she met him, that 
he wondered much when Lizzie trembled at his 
caress, and, in answer to his first few gentle words, 
began to sob passionately. 

“Are you not well?” he asked, tenderly. ‘I 
ont you were pale when I saw you first. What 
is it P” 

“T did not think of seeing yon so soon,” said 
Lizzie, feeling bitterly the necessity of acting a 
falsehood to him ; ‘‘and T was so very glad.” 

Very, very glad, indeed, she might have said with 
perfect truth; for, once away from Paul Dalrym- 
ple’s dan us presente, out of his power and 
sight, with John Lenmoyre, the old sense of ‘tran- 
quil confidenee returned. He'was so strong, and 
calm,and brave. Lizzie felt that he could protect 
her, no matter what might come. 

She conquered her emotions soon and was quiet, 
in spite of the bitter pain at her heart. It. was 
hard to stand there, in the arms of the true-hearted 
man, whose love for her was not greater than hers 
for him, and know that there was an eternal barrier 
between them. 

He told her, as he always told her, how the time 
was coming nearer, and he would soon be prepared 
to ask Mr. Dacre for the fulfilment of his promise. 
John did not tell her what had passed at home. 
He tried to think that all would be well; he could 
not believe that Heaven would keep them separate 
now that he had toiled so well for her. 

“We shall not be rich,” he said; “and yet I 
would not change my future to be heir toa king- 
dom. Have you thought, Lizzie, of what you are 
about to do in leaving the ners Mae this home to 
be the wife of a hardworking London barrister, 
who can only give you a little house and a modest 
income?” 

Her large’eloquent eyes turned upon him with a 
wistful look. She could have told him truthfully 
how gladly she would have gono with him if but to 
a cottage, so that they were together, where she 
could forget the man who had so strangely made 
himself master of her destiny. 

She tried not to think of that. The thought was 
too bitter. More than once Lizzie was on the point 
of telling him everything and trusting to his 
strength and wisdom to rescue her; but for the 
sake of her brother Fred she kept her lips closed. 

‘* May I tell you, sweet,’’ said John, ‘‘ that I do 
not care for you to visit the Dalrymples. The 
lady may be—and doubtless is—admirable, but I 
have a reason for thinking that heis not worthy 
to be even for a day. the companion, of a pure, 
good woman. You, 1am sure, know that I;donot 
say this out of any small sense of jealousy.” . 

‘What would he say,” thought Lizzie, “if he 
knew all.” ; 

“Six months from now,” John went on, “and I 
can claim you altogether; and if you will permit 
me, Lizzie, I would ask you to let me choose your 
friends for you meanwhile. I want you to visit 
none but pure women and good men, Paul Dal- 
rymple is not one of the latter.” 

“Why do you think so, John ?” 

“JT have a reason, dear one, but I cannot tell it 
just now, I wish you would not'visit them.” 

“TI will not; if you do not like me to do so,” she 
said, giving the willing promise, and thinking at the 
same time what a cruel thing it-was that she could 
not take him ‘into her confidence. “‘I will do what- 
evor you desire.” 

John Lenmore was quite content. Like all men 
who love strongly, he was grateful for the least 
concession, and John Lemmore’s high, firm worship 
was a sort ofidolatry. ‘lo him earth held no erea- 
ture so beautiful; and:he treasured every little in- 
voluntary act by which she showed her affection. 
The touch of her hand on his cheek, a caress given 
unasked, the sweet docility with which she sub- 
dued her proud spirit into gentleness, because she 
loved him—these things made her priceless in his 
sight. 

Lizzie would have been more, than happy in this 
meeting but for the one thought that embittered 
all. What would be the end of that fatal step 
from which, in spite of Paul Dalrymple’s apparent 
generosity, she could not withdraw. 

“My pet lamb is very thoughtful,” said John, 
when she had looked at him witha long and earnest 
gaze, half resolving to tell him the whole truth— 
“ why is it?” 

“J have something to tell you, John,” she said, 
sadly ; “ but I must not tell it yet.” 

“If you have anything to say,” he suggested, 
taking her fair face between his hands; “you had 
better confide in me.” 

** But if I have been wrong ?” 

‘** My darling could do nothing that I could not 
forgive !”’ 

“But if Ihave a secret-—have been betrayed into 
error, into wickedness.” 





——— 


“ There is nothing, my own, that I could not save 
you from. sin you could not commit; an error 
the best and wisest of your sex may be tempted 
into. Tell me what it is, my darling, and I promise 
you that there is nothing you may have done from 
the consequences of which I cannot save you.” 

“ But if [ have not been true?’ 

He kissed her with a fond, incredulous smile. 

“You are forgiven, no matter what itis; but you 
had better tell me. We, who love each other so 
truly, should have no secrets.. The very essence of 
Tove is faith—true, entire confidence !”’ 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
What is it that hath burned thine heart ? 
For thy speech flickers like a blown-out flame. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 

Now that Lizzie wae out of the way of Paul 
Dalrymple her secret was in danger; the calm, pro- 
tective strength of John Lenmore gave her couragé ;. 
there was the old sweet sense of safety. 

John saw that she had something on her mind. 
The long, wistful look expressed her desire to mako 
a revelation. 

“ You better tell me,” he urged. “There is no- 
thing that I camot forgive, nothing that I cannot 
save you from. Iam sure, Lizzie, that you havo 
been true to me.” 

There was no reply. She could not, remembering 
what had passed, answer him as she would have 
answered him in the old days. 

In spite of his strong faith, his deep and tender 
affection, a misgiving crept into his heart; somo 
shadowy peril that, with a lover’s keen instinct, 
he associated with Paul Dalrymple. 

“You have been in trouble, sweet,” he said; 
“you have some care. You are not the same happy 
girl who met me when I came down last. You were 
so glad then, so calm and happy.” 

“Have I changed, then, so very much?” she 
asked, with a sigh. 

“Yes, you have changed. There is almost a 
haunted look in your eyes, as if you had a mystery 
to keep ; there is a restraint in your mauner. You 
love me, yet you shrink from meas if you dared 
not love me as you used,” 

At each sad word of his, her face grew sadder. 
What would he say if she told him the whole bitter 
truth ? 

In the pause that followed he began to think that, 
perhaps, she had heard of Fred. Paul Dalrymple 
might have told her something. 

“Lizzie!” he said earnestly, “this change has 
come upon you recently, since you visited your friends 
at The Croft. It’s cause is something that has hap- 
pened there—something that you have done. it 
must be so.” 

There was a struggle going on within her soul: 
she longed to tell him all, and throw herself upon his 
mercy. 

“You will not turn from me,” she said, tremu- 
lously. 

* Never!” 

“Even if I had done you bitter wrong.” 

“What wrong can you have doue. Youlove me 
still.” 

“T never loved you so dearly. 
till now how dear you are to me.” 

“Then tell me,” he urged ouce more. “ Do not keep 
me in suspense ; it is better to kuow the worst, than 
to endure the agony of doubt,” 

“Tt is such a terrible story,” she said, trembling. 
* Tt will break my heart to tell; yours to lear.” 

He drew her to his‘breast, laid her face upon his 
shoulder, and spoke to her kindly, caressingly ; assur- 
ing her, that no nratter what might be the uature of 
the mystery, his love would be the same. 

Then she began to tell him; the secret was too 
much for her, and she had a faint, hope that he would 
find the way to save her yet. 

“Have you heard what happened in the colonies,” 
she asked, * to Fred and Mr, Bryant?” 

“Yes. Have you heard it too?” 

She answered in the affirmative. 

“From whom?” 

“From Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“The truth!” and she shuddered as she said it. 
“The story that you heard from Mr. Dacre is untrue 
from beginning to end.” 

“But let me hear what Mr, Dalrymple told you,” 
he said, gravely ; “though I can almost guess. Did 
he incriminate your brother?” 

“Terribly !” 

“lo what extent ?” 

Lizzie nerved herself to the task with an effort, 
and in low, shuddering tones repeated what Paul 
Dalrymple had told her almost word for word, When 
she came to that portion which detailed how the 
unfortunate Mr, Bryant went to lis fate, Joum Len- 
more, strog ashe was, turned very pale. 
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; “There isa darker mystery in this than we can 
{gee at present. Fred may have been indiscreet, 
‘reckless, even to dishonour; but he would not be 
guilty of such acrime. If Mr. Dacre’s steward died 
like that, it was Dalrymple, and not your brother, 
who slew him.” > 

' That thought had not suggested itself to Lizzie 
before. Now she saw with terror that she was linked, 
‘perhaps for her lifetime, to a man whose hand had 
,taken a fellow-creature’s life, 

“ But he has Fredin his power,” she said. “ He is 
-& strange man ; and John—he loves mo!” 

‘* Has he told you so?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Forgetting that you were under his roof in the 
sacred character of guest. What motive had he, 
‘Lizzie, in telling you that fearful story of a crime in 
‘which he was at least an accomplice ?” 

“He promised to saye Fred—to stand between 
him and his doom, the dreadful doom that would be 
this if Fred were captured,” 

“TI see,” said John Lenmore, very pale and very 
calm. “On what conditions did he offer to do this 
thing?” 

“ He took an oath before Heaven that if Fred were 
captured he would saye him, even at the sacrifice of 
his own life, Same § 

“Tf what?” 

“If I would be his wife.” .. 

A powerful thrill ran through John Lenmoro 
from head to foot. The very thought was sacrilege; 
that beautiful, fair girl, whom he loved so well, 
sacrificed to save her brother! ret 

“It was well done,” he said, so quietly that 
she could not tell how deeply he was moved. 
“ You were in the house alone with him when this 
occurred ?” . 

“Yes!” 

John Lenmore inclined his head in slow reflection. 
His close constructive mind began to put the truth 
together. 

** You were alone with him,” he said again, “and 
in telling you that terrible story he worked upon 
your fears. He urged his passion at the same time; 
he frightened you, and then, by swearing to sacrifice 
himself, tried to win a promise that you would be 
his wife. It was so—was it not?” 

Lizzie began to notice this, that for some few 
minutes he had used no endearing name to her; she 
was still in his arms, for she was clinging to him, 
and he could not put heraway. But his manner had 
changed; he spoke now with an almost legal quietude 
and gravity of tone. 

“And now,” he said, “what answer did you 
make?” 

Lizzie knelt before him, looked at him with be- 
seeching eyes, and then bowed her head upon his 
knees. 

“John,” she sobbed, “ don’t send me from you, 
don't take your hand away; hold me to your heart, 
for mine is breaking. Forgive me, do forgive me,— 
I am married!” 

He rose and reeled from her, as if she had stricken 
him with death; his face was the face of a statue; 
an embodiment of bitter, despairing agony. John 
Lenmore did not speak, he could only look at her as 
she crouched on the floor, her head buried in the 
cushion of the sofa, and her long black robes trailing 
round her. . 

On that one moment every thought of joy went 
out of his soul; the whole fair fabric of his future 
crumbled down—the dream was broken. The lovely 
wreck of his lost happiness lay at his feet. 

He could not speak. His heart sunk like lead ; the 
blow had fallen on him like a fate. Lizzie crept 
nearer to him, and took his hand. He did not help 
her to rise ; ouly when he saw her upturned counte- 
nance, with her soft eyes full of pain, he said, very 
sadly: ‘*My poor lost darling!” 

* ‘Take me to your heart,” she pleaded ; “ don’t let 
me feel that you have quite gone from me. 1 do love 
you, John, only you. Would to Heaven that you had 
been there to save me!” 

He echoed that wish in passionate bitterness; he 
lifted her up and held her closely to him. In spite 
of the mighty agony, it was sweet to know that she 
loved him, and that, for a time at least, his rival 
could not take her from the refuge of his arms. 

John Lenmore tried to be strong and calm for 
Lizzie’s sake, and while realising to the full the 
extent of his own misery, he pitied her. 

** How many are there in the secret of your mar- 
riage?” he asked ; “and when did it take place?” 

“ Last night.” 

“Only last night! To think, perhaps, that at the 
very moment I was speeding down to Thorpendean 
you were being given irrevocably to another. Who 
were the witnesses ?” 

“ Mrs. Dalrymple and a servant.” 

“T doubted that woman from the moment I saw 

er,” he said, between bis teeth, “She must have 





been in the nefarious plot, and she shall answer for 
it in the time to come.” 

“Sho was most kind,” said Lizzie, remembering 
with gratitude the somewhat tardy resumption of 
duty on Mrs, Dalrymple’s part; “and since the 
moment that the ceremony ended she has watched 
me with the tenderest care. I think she was sorry 
things had gone so far.” 

“ And Paul?” “ 

“Is nobler than you think. Just now, when you 
came for me, he said that if I felt that I could not 
love him, he would give me up to you for ever, and 
never urge his claims. He has been very gentle and 
thoughtful since, never intruding himself upon me 
even for an instant.” 

“TI see. When he knew that you had given him 
the power he could pretend to act generously and 
release you. It is mere subterfuge, my darling; 
done to work upon your feelings, teach you to think 
of him with gratitude, and so verge from gratitude 
to love. If you would be saved from him now, 
Lizzie, you must be guided entirely by me.” 

“In everything, I will.” 

“You do not loye this man, Lizzie?” 

He need scarcely have asked the question—her 
look reproached him for it. He pressed her hand. 

“We shall have to go by dark and devious ways 
to seek the truth,” he said; ‘though the story he 
has told you will help us to it. You may thank 
Heaven, as I do, that your marriage with him is but 
a ceremony, and you are not fettered body and soul 
to a criminal—for I suspect him to be one.” 

Lizzie shuddered at the thought. 

“TI will so pursue him,” said John, his firm lips 
settling down into an expression of relentless purpose, 
“so hem him in with a weight of terrible evidence, 
that he shal] be glad to resign you. And I will not 
stop there. What he has done—the peril he has 
placed you in—has made me his enemy to the bitter 
end. And the end shall be bitter to him.” 

Every slow, distinct word came from the heart of 
aman who, when once roused into action, neyer 
turned aside till the thing he had promised to do was 
accomplished. 

“ Mr. Dacre must not know what you have done,” 
he went on, “nor must Mrs, Dalrymple suspect what 
you have told me. {[ have your promise that you 
will not go to The Croft again. You will keep it for 
your own sake ?” 

“ And for yours, John.” 

“And for mine. Mr. Dalrymple is received here 
by your guardian 2?” 

“Yes.” 


“That I will put a stop to. We must keep the- 


wolf out of the fold at any sacrifice. One thing 
more, Lizzie—never go out alone. You sometimes 
ride out unattended; you will not do so in future ?” 

She promised to obey, knowing that he must have 
a reason for these precautions, though in her inno- 
cence she could not comprehend what it was, 

“ There is my brother Will,” he said, ** Let him be 
your companion as much as possible. He will not 
amuse you with his eloquence, but he has a heart of 
gold, and is as faithful as a watch-dog. I shall in- 
struct him to take care of you.” 

“ You speak as if I were in danger,” said Lizzie. 
““ What is there to fear?” 

“This; that man has power toclaimand take you 
away, no matter with whom or where you may be. 
By the law of England the husband is absolutely 
master of his wife, and, so that he does not outrage 
her by dishonour and brutality, no one—father, 
brother, or mother—may interfere between them. 
If he met you in the road and were so inclined, he 
could force you to accompany him ; if—and he may 
when he begins to find that he is being hunted down 
—if he were to come here and prove his claim he 
could take you away, and your guardian dare not 
protect you. A girl when she marries does not 
know what links and bondage she is making for her- 
self.” 

“But if man loved truly he would use power 
kindly.” 

“Yes; but kindness is of itself cruelty when it 
gives him no place in his wife’s heart. It is a more 
terrible thing than I can tell, or you imagine, to be 
fettered toa man of whom you tire, or he tires of you. 
You weary of him, perhaps, and every look of affec- 
tion makes you sicken, every caress makes you 
shudder ; and when he can no longer shut his eyes to 
the real state of your feelings, he becomes a savagely 
jealous, watchful, suspicious tyrant, whose sole plea- 
sure is to keep you from others and make you 
wretched.” 

“ And that fate might be mine,” thought Lizzie; 
“may be yet. I feel already how soon and wretchedly 
I should weary of Paul Dalrymple.” 

“Let me ensure your safety,” said John; “and 
you shall soon be free. You are of age; but if your 
guardian can prove that undue influences were used 
to induce you to marry, the ceremony will be set 





aside—as it shall be, if we have to appeal to the 
House of Peers.” 

The human heart is very strange. Though Lizzis 
was glad to know that there was a chance of her 
release, she could not suppress a faint feeling of pity 
for the man who, whatever his faults, his sins even, 
peevere her. 

John Lenmore, knowing the worst, had quite re. 
covered his self-possession. The worst was not quits 
so bad as he had feared. 

The marriage was but a ceremony, and that set 
aside, Lizzie was still the same pure and beautiful 
girl who had been for years the bride of his promise, 

“ Yes,” he said, reflectively “with Will to watch 
you, and your guardian to keep Paul Dalrymple away, 
you will be safe.” 

“ But what of Fred,” sheasked? “Should the story 
that Mr. Dalrymple told me be true, and should he 
in his disappointment bring Fred to justice ?—for Iam 
sure he could do so and would, if we defied him.” 

“Leave that to me,” he said. ‘The man would 
not in any case show your brother an atom of mercy. 
All that he has done, springs from a deep and fiery 
passion for you. All that he bas said, has been said 
to help him on to gratify a most unholy desire.” 

“ Then you do not think that Fred is guilty ?” 

“Ofa crime?—no! Of a weakness, of desperate 
folly, perhaps—yes! But Paul Dalrymple is, I am 
sure, the prime mover, instigator and chief accom- 
plice in the crime committed—if it has been comuit- 
ted.” 

“ Then the story that he told me——” 

**Was told to force you into compliance, to terrify 
you into sacrificing yourself for your brother's sake.” 

“But if Fred were captured and brought to 
England ?” 

“Do not fear. The safety of the one depends upon 
the safety of the other, and I could save your bro- 
ther in spite of him.” 

The great fear had calmed down. The agony was 
notso deep; the danger, faced with his quiet power, 
did not appear so terrible. 

(To be continued.) 








Price or Meat a Century Aco.—The follow: 
ing is an exact copy of a buicher’s bill, dated June 
6, 1762. The parties to the transaction lived at a 
village within five miles of Nottingham. Meat 
seems to have been sold at a degree of cheapness 
which is most astonishing to us at the present day. 
Fancy a neck of veal for 9d., and a breast of mutton 
for 6d.! It is almost enough to make the whole 
race of paterfamilias of the present day wish they 
had been born a century earlier. The bill states 
be ame of the person indebted, and then pro- 
c — 


8. 
8 | Shoulder of mzttne ... 
Shoulder of mutinze ... 
Shoulder of muttne ... 
der of muttze ... 
Breast of mutine ...... 
Leack (es) of muttne 
Neack (neck) of veal... 
Breast and k 


Breast and neack of 


Leack (leg) of muttne 1 
Breast of veal 





SacocnwasS™ 


-_ 


f 
Line (loi 
Lone (loin) of muttne 
Breast of veal 
Neack (neck) of muttne 
6 pound of bif (beef) ... 
Shoulder of muttne ... 
Leack (leg) of muttne 


SArwme 


Breast of veal : 
Neack (neck) of veal... 0 7 
Quarter of muttne -16| Noack eektarveal.. 0 6 

PEDESTRIAN Exptorr rx Tee Laxs District. 
—At five minutes to one o’c'ozk in tie morning 4 
poten recently lett Dac‘ngton, accompanied 

y Wilson the guide, cin-/ing from. Atinson’s Lake 
Hotel, Keswick, fora wo=rtain exccrsion, which, 
for the ground covere¢: e=d ie rapidity with which 
it was executed, is vi’h-ut preceecnt+in the chro- 
nicles of the English Lako district. Travelling by 
the way of Scathwaite, t: ey commenced, about two 
a.m., to ascend Scaw“ell Pike, (3,28 feet)—the 
highest mountain in Eagland—whe~s they were 
greeted with an unwelcome snow-sto-m, Having 
regained the level road they wer-icd their way 
through Langdale Head ond Stak> Fass, reaching 
the apex of the ‘Mighty Helvellyn ’’ (3,118 feet), 
after which, vid Vale of St. John, thoy attained the 
summit of Saddleback (2,847 feet), ‘There was such 
a@ volume of mist on these mountains, that in 
scaling them they several times los+ their way- 
Having returned to the base of Saddleback, they 
pursued their journey (amid weather so tempestu- 
ous that tliey were compelled, for a portion 
of the way, to go on their hands and knees) to the 
top of Skiddaw—3,058 feet. As corroborative ev!- 
dence of their enterprise, they le‘t on the summit 
of each height which they reached, a bottle con- 
taining a letter, on which was inscribed a request 
that it might be posted to the writer thereof by the 
next wayfarer who attained that elevation. They 
returned to the Lake Hotel at 7.45 p.m., having 8¢- 
complished a feat neyer before achieved in the 
district. 
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—¢———. 
CHAPTER XI. 


In a few minutes the detective and his prisoner, 
-who, during the brief voyage, had maintained a 
stern, unyielding silence, landed at the Pont Royal, 
and ascending the stone steps from the river side, 
entered a four-wheeled cab which Derville hailed, 
and were driven to the private office of the Prefect 
of Police. 

A sentry was at the door carelessly pacing to and 
fro. They were ushered into a small and plainly 
furnished room, wherein sat at a desk a keen-eyed 
man, whom the detective saluted respectfully. It 
was Pietri, the Prefect of Police. 

“*So you have brought the bird,” said the keen- 
eyed man, looking up with a grim smile. ‘ We’ll 
cage him so securely that he won’t take flight a 
second time. Well, fellow,’’ he added, addressing 
himself to the prisoner, ‘‘ what have you to say for 
yourself ?”” 

“It is for me, sir,’’ answered Vivian, haughtily 
and promptly, for his indignation brought to mind 
all the French he had ever learned; “it is for me, 
sir, to demand why you have ordered your fellow 
ruffian to arrest a British citizen, who has com- 
mitted no offence, and bring him before you ?” 

i oy raised his eyebrows in indignant astonish- 
“ment. 

The detective explained : 

** You see, Monsieur Pietri, his little game is to 
pretend innocence and ignorance. He came that 
game on me in the park of St. Cloud, where I have 
arrested him—threatened us with the vengeance of 
the British ambassador, and all that sort of gam- 
mon.’ 

“He has a mind,” said the prefect, sternly, ‘to 
‘try to what extent of prison discipline his contu- 
macy will subject him.” 

“ You have not answered my question yet,” said 
Vivian, sternly; “I demand to know why I am 
brought before you ?” 

_ The prefect took no sort of notice of the ques- 
per = continued to address himself to his sub- 
ordinate. 
































(‘SATISFY YOURSELVES THAT I AM NO FELON.”] 


the prisoner here present as Conrad Rivers, con- 
demned to hard labour for life at Toulon, for the 
crime of burglary, followed by armed resistance to 
the officers of the law, he being the same criminal 

reviously arrested by you for that offence, and 
Yanded over to the authorities for trial.” 

The detective bowed. 

Vivian sprang to his feet. 

* Here is villany and perjury!” he cried, “‘ orelso 
the most wonderful combination of circumstances 
the world ever heard of. Iam a British subject. 
I never sct foot in France till three daysago. I 
belong to an honourable English family. I demand 
to be confronted with Lord Grenville, the British 
ambassador, who has known me and my family 
from boyhood.” 

**T will confront you with yourself,” said the pre- 
fect, with a sinister sinile. 

He took from his desk a photograph and showed 
it to the prisoncr. 

“Dare you deny that this is a photograph like- 
ness of yourself ?” he asked. 

** Of course not,” answered Vivian. 
likeness, but what of that ?” 

“ Simply that the picture was taken in this office, 
in my presence, one year ago,”’ replied the prefect. 
** You have condemned yourself, Conrad; and I as- 
sure you that your persistent impudence will not 
secure you the most agreeable reception at 
Toulon.” 

Vivian Warner was utterly confounded. His 
head sank upon his breast. 

‘You hit him there, prefect,” said the detective. 

Suddenly a light flashed from Vivian’s eye. Ho 
tore off his coat and vest and bared his shoulders. 

* Look!” he exclaimed, triumphantly. “ If Iam 
a convict, condemned to hard labour for life—of 
course I bear the stamp of guilt, the infamous T. F. 
upon my flesh. Satisfy yourselves that I am no 
branded felon.” 

The prefect rushed from his seat, and, together 
with Derville, examined the shoulders of the pri- 
soner. There was no stain or blemish on their 
marble surface. 

The prefect himself now aided the indignant 
young man to dress. 

“Sir,” said he, “you have completely cleared 


“Tt is my 


“You will make a report of the capture in due eo and I am overwhelmed with regret at what 


form, Derville; and simply, for form’s sake, you 
had better make a sworn deposition to his identity.” 
“Very good, sir,’”’ replied the detective. 


as taken place. But your recognition of the 
photograph I showed you is my justification. By 
a strange freak of nature, whosometimes duplicates 


The prefect scratched a few lines on a paper, | her works, you bear, as you must admit yourself, a 


which the detective signed. 
Then the prefect said to Derville: 
“ You solemniv and truly swear that you identify 


perfect resemblance to one of our most notorious 
criminals. Itis the more wonderful, since, of course, 
there can be no relationship between you. Yet 
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this striking resemblance is not without a prece- 
dent, as the archives of our police and those of 
other countries attest. It is unfortunate, and I re- 
peat that I deeply regret what has occurred. It re- 
mains to ascertain the extent of the injury done 
your reputation, and to repair it as far as possible. 
Derville, have you communicated the supposed 
character of this gentleman to any one.” 

“To only two persons,” replied the detective. 
“To Mr. Vane and Mr. Craven, English gentlemen, 
residing at the Grand Hotel.” 

* You will go with Mr. Warner to these gentle- 
men, then,”’ said the prefect, ‘‘ and explain the cir- 
cumstances to them. Iam glad that there has 
been no notoriety about the affair. You will also 
inform all the special agents who are on the lookout 
for the escaped convict that Mr. Vivian Warner, 
of Warner Hall, now domiciled in Paris, is all he 
professes to be.” 

**T insist, sir,’’ said Vivian, “‘ that you yourself 
go immediateiy to Lord Grenville, the British am- 
bassador, and ask him what he knows of Reginald 
Warner and his son, Vivian.”’ 

“Tam so well satisfied of your character, sir,” 
said the prefect, ‘‘ that if I call on his lordship, it 
will only be in compliance with your own request. 
I will also send yo a certificate with my hand and 
seal, for you may possibly be troubled again by 
some oOfficious agent. I trust, sir, you will forget 
what has passed.” 

** T cannot forget it,” replied Vivian, “ but I most 
certainly forgive it.” 

He shook hands with the prefect, and left the 
office in company with the detective. 

**T hope you bear no malice against me,” said 
Derville, as they seated themselves ina cab. “I 
only did m4 duty.” 

**T don’t blame you,” answered Vivian; “ but I am 
exceedingly vexed and distressed that I have the 
same face as a convict, who is roaming the worldat 
large.” 

“* He won't be at large long, sir,’’ said the detec- 
tive. ‘*‘ Weshall soon have him by the heel@, But 
of course we shan’t look for him in Paris. He will 
keep clear of this city.” 

**T should think so,” said Vivian. 

* And then again, sir, though you have the samo 
features, your expression is totally different. Your 
air of nobility and frankness staggered me when I 
first spotted you. But Conrad is a consummate 

actor, and I thought he had learned to counterfeit 
injured innocence as well as he can counterfeit 
an autograph. But here we are at the Grand 
Hotel.” 

Mr. Vane was with his daughter in the private 
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parlour. Derville sent up his card and was instantly 
admitted. eee 

“Mr. Vane,” said the detective, bringing in Vivian, 
“allow me to restore to the society of his friends a 
gentleman whom I have involuntarily calumniated. 
He is not the person I took him for, but all he pro- 
fesses to be, and any man may be proud of his ac- 
quaintance. The prefect of police has ordered me 
to make this reparation.” 

Mr. Vane offered Vivian his hand, and, while the 
colour mounted to her cheeks, and her eye bright- 
ened with delight, Clara, too, extended hers. War- 
ner gratefully responded to the prompt cordiality 
of his friends. 

“I’ve got another apology to make,” said the 
detective, “‘ and I want Mr. Warner for one moment, 
and then I'll give him back to you.” 

Derville and Vivien sought out the Hon. Augustus 
Craven, and explained the mistake to him. 

“All right,” said Mr. Craven, “But dome the 
justice to believe that I mever suspected you. 
What our friend, the detestive, here said to 
detriment went im at one earend out at the other: 
I knew that you could not be Conrad the Convict.” 

“ Sir,” coil Vivian, shaking bands with him,* I 
am very grateful for your good opinion, and shall 
be proud to count you among my friends. I hope 
we shall see much of each other. Suppose you 
spend the evening with mein the Vanes’ apartment. 
I can assure you a hearty welcome.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered the convict. 
“Bye, bye, Derville. Look sharp for Conrad. If 
you arrest him withont letting me know of it, I 
must know the reason why. You ean't tell how 
much interested I amin his capture. For wy eee 
I think you are all a set of blunderers, and the 
real culprit looks no more like our friend here than 
[ do.” 

With these words he went upstairs with Vivian, 


and the little 7" - 

together, sithongh ‘the Craven 
proved 80 @ companiern that once or 
twice Vivian felta twinge of ; 

The evening closed, however, with a very happy 
incident, a note to Vivian from the British ambas- 
sador. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “ Pietri has called 
on me and confidentially explained the singular 
mistake of which you were the victim, having pre- 
viously communicated the same to the emperor. I 
have now the pleasure to inform you that the 
emperor has requested that I will present you to 
him to-morrow morning at the Tuileries. You will 
also receive an invitation to the imperial ball to be 
given in honour of the Sultan Abd-ul-Azzis. All's 
well that ends well. I congratulate you. 

“ Very truly yours, GRENVILLE.” 

Probably no happier man than Vivian Warner 
laid his head upon his pillow that night in Paris. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


Vivian WARNER was presented at court, and it 
was noticed that the Emperor and Empress of the 
French paid him more than the brief attention 
usually accorded to their casual guests at a 
public reception. The beautiful Eugenie, still 
sweetly charming, though she had reached the age 
when lovely women abdicate the sovereignty of 
beauty, was kind enough to say tuat she had heard 
of his rescue of Miss Vane, and it satisfied her 
that the age of chivalry had not yet passed away. 

When imperial lips utter such delicious flatteries, 
@ man must be more than mortal not to be at least 
temporarily intoxicated by them. 

Of course two hours afterwards, the empress’s 
compliment io the young Englishman was all over 
Paris. The same evening th® Figaro published it. 
Invitations to balls, soirees, and dinners fairly in- 
undated Vivian’s table, and had he chosen to take 
advantage of the tide, he might have floated on the 
top wave of fashion. 

But he valued these things only as they enhanced 
his merit in the eyes of one woman—an untitled, 
artless, frank girl. He accepted very few of the 
invitations, and only then because Miss Vane urged 
him to go, that he might be able to tell her what 
passed in the aristocratic circle into which she 
could not penetrate without an effort she was too 
indifferent to make. 

‘Lhe young people were a good deal together, and 
Clara sdon learned to know that her life’s happi- 
ness had become dependent on another. 

Ygt it seemed to her, after a few days, that 
Vivian's attentions grew less marked, and his man- 
ner reserved and distant. Could it be that she had 
mistaken the frankness of a generous nature for a 
warmer feeling, and that she was no more to him 
than any attractive young girl would be to a 
gentleman of ordinary politeness? Might she not 
have staked her heart and lost the venture ? 

Were these doubts and fears the suggestions of 
® sensitive nature, the phantoms of an excited 
imagination, or had they a foundation in reality ? 

The truth is that Miss Vane was not morbidly 
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sensitive, and that the manner of Vivian did indeed 
grow cold. But the feeling that prompted it did 
infinite honour to his*heart. He felt that he had 
no right to press his suit until he had made a con- 
fidant of his father and received his sanction. It 
was while awaiting Mr. Warner’s answer to a long 
letter, in which the young lover had detailed the 
ciroumstances of his acquaintance with the Vanes, 
their character and position, and his own feelings 
and hopes, that he had shown that reserve which 
had so troubled the beautiful girl he adored in 
secret. 

The answer was delayed, and the long-continued 
silence of Mr. Warner seemed ominous, and gave 
his son many an anxious hour. — 

The reason was, that, immediately 
Vivian’s letter, Mr. Reginald Warner 2 
written to a friend in is, to make minute in- 
quiries about the Vanes. Warner's co t 
went about his task with enti = 9 


on receiving 


sat down and wrote the fallowing : 
“My pear Son,—I am overjoyed to learn that 
r affections are fixed upon a worthy object. 
ou know that Iam anadvocate of early marriages ; 
and I had been hoping that you meet some 
fair one worthy of yeur love and name, I 
intended to control your affeetions; I mew 
thought of insisting on social rank as a 
to my assent. Character and worth I value mo: 
than title and wealth. [ have learned from other 


not trust entirely to the nepresentar 
ul lower, i 


your 
‘ane return to d, urge him, in my name, tp 
honour Warner 1 with a visit. But for a repr 
wence of my rheumatic troubles I would run over to} 
the continent and join you. My physician, how- 
ever, is inexorable, and I find myself a prisoner for 
some months te eome. Heaven bless you, Vivian, 
and bestow on you all the blessings you deserve. 
“ Your affectionate father, 
“ REGINALD WARNER.” 

With this precious dc t in his p< ion, 
Vivian immediately sought out Mr. Vane. ‘The 
young man was greatly embarrassed, and could 
only stammer out: 

“A letter from my father, sir. Perhaps you would 
like to see it?” 

Mr. Vane put on his spectacles, extended himself 
comfortably in an easy chair, and read the letter 
through with tantelising slowness. Then he gave 
it back to the young man, who was fidgeting in his 
seat, and said, dryly : 

* Your father writes a very nice letter. Itseems 
he consents to your paying your addresses to a cer- 
tain young lady. He doesn’t mention her name, 
and I can’t think whom he alludes to. You must 
introduce me and my daughter to her. We-shall 
be pleased to make her acquaintance. Both of us 
take quite an interest in you, Mr. Warner, I assure 

ou.” 

Vivian was so terribly in earnest that he had not 
the slightest idea that Mr. Vane’s ignorance was 
feigned, and that he was indulging in one of his 
quiet jokes. 2 

“Is it possible, sir, that you have not suspected 
the motive of my attentions to your daughter ; that 
—that—in a word—that I love Miss Vane, sir?’’ 

“My daughter, Clara!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, with well-feigned surprise. “A little girl 
just out of school! Nonsense! you must be jest- 
ing!” 
‘“* My dear sir, I was never more serious in my 
life. From the first moment I saw Miss Vane I be- 
came interested in her; the interest has deepened 
into love ; yet honour forbade me tospeak out until 
I had obtained my father’s consent. Yours is now 
necessary.” 

** What is that you say, sir?” cried Vane, “‘ You’re 
not making love to me. Speak to my daughter, sir. 
See what she says—she’s in the next room,” 

“Then you permit me, sir——” cried Vivian, 
overjoyed. 

“To make a fool of yourself!” interrupted the 
incorrigible eccentric. ‘Of course I do; the more 
fools there are in the world, the more fun for wise 
men like myself. Away with you.” 

Vivian found Clara in the next room, reading. 
She laid aside her book as he entered, and gently 
smiled a welcome to him. But her eyes were imme- 
diately cast down, notin sadness at meeting a cold, 
indifferent look, but because her heart told her that 
those brightened eyes, that radiant smile, that t ll- 
tale blush—for Vivian did sometimes blush like a 








girl—botokened the crisis of her iate. 


He stammered out something, and sat down be. 
side her. Two young hearts were fluttering in 
unison. Somchow, her little white hand came in 
contact with his, and was detained an unresisting 

risoner. She knew th=t Vivian was talking to 

, though she could not exactly make out what 

he was saying; and no wonder, for his words were 

ineoherent, and his utterance indistinct. But at 

last, too clear to be misunderstood, came the 
words: 

“Clara, Ilove you. Will you be my own sweet 

Itwas the old, old story—old as ise, yet 
ever mew and ever charming—the old blessed story 

and happy love. Two mére S$ were 


zi ar that was all. Two more lives that had run 


in te channels were at last harmoniously 

nde re head drooped on the shoulder of 
her lever; gentle tears, as soft and refreshing as 
the dews of summer, relieved her overcharged 
heart, and the sweetest music that manever listened 
to murmured consent in Vivian’s ear. 


There are some brief momenta in life that cive 


feretaste of heaven ; or, make a hi 
nee ate Sr ap bmp”) <—eeehapamablaa 


At last Vivian led Miss Vane to her father. The 

ied hard te gxeceive them 

i i he broke down in the 

effort, and there were tears in his eyes as he blessed 

his faughtag, and accepted Vivian as his fature 
son-in-law. 

“Clara and myself are going to drive to Sevres, 

air,” said the young man ; “and we shall be happy 


ive your “e 
me A 


Bing ; 


‘way, OKCaps 2 
and that, 


c* compe, Saeres:: 
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What they said to each other wemid lose all it: 
spirit in the repetition, and therefore we shall not 
assume the task of reporting it. It was a mutual 
confession of delicious secrets—of sentiments. 
hopes, plans—all bright, and rose-coloured, and 
sunny-hued. They were to go to Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, England, and there—ah! 
there—they were to be so happy. 

There is nothing like love for feathering the 
wings of time, and they could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw the sun nearing the horizon, 
and the obeliak of Luxor casting a long, dark sha- 
dow on the asphalte. It was nearly dinner time 
when reached the Grand Hotel. 

Vivian become very intimate with the Hon. 
Augustus Craven, and that immaculate person was 
the very first he made acquainted with his happiness. 
—— congratulated him warmly and seriously ;. 

he 


en : 
“itl een a selfish person, I should regret your 
ent.’ 
“Why so?” asked Vivian. 
* Because I had set - heart. on travelling with 
y 


you—and now I shall only be in the way.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow. You will be com- 
pany for Mr. Vane.” 

“Gadso! that’s an idea,” said Craven, eagerly. 
“Then you will allow me to join your party?” 

“ Proud and happy of your company.” 

“You flatter me. It’sarranged,thon, I shall be 
ready to start at a moment’s notice.” 

They separated, and Vivian joined his affianced 
at the dinner-table. 

CHAPTER XIII, 

THE joyous anticipations of the lovers met with 
asad check. A telegram from London announced 
that Mrs. Vane was seriously ill, and her husband 
decided on returning home immediately. 

Fortunately this intelligence was received just 
on the eve of the departure from Havre of the 
‘* Ville de Paris,’”’ and Mr. Vane en passage 
for himself and danghbter on that.ship.’ 

Vivian accompanied them to Havre, and took 
leave of them on board with a saddened heart. As 
soon as the ship got under way he hastened ‘to the 
jetty, from which a last look is obtained of outgoing 
vessels, The elis so mear the jetty, that 
spoken words may pass betsveen ship and shore, 
and as the steamer glided by his station Vivian wa: 
able to exchange a final adieu with his fair ai- 
fianced. The signal gun of the noble ship as sho 
passed the semaphore fell like a knell upon his 
ear. What long delays, what heart-rending sor- 
rows might intervene before those severed hearts 
once more should be beating side by side! But 
Vivian confided his dearest treasure to the keeping 
of a kind Providence. 

Then he hurried to the railroad station and took 
the express train for Paris. 
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Daring the twelve days which elapsed before he 
ieard from the travellers, Craven ‘proved an in- 
valuable companion, cheering up.the young Eng- 
ishman by his constant attentions and inexhaust- 
able gaiety. 

At last came a welcome telegram. The Vanes 
iad reached London, after a iene passage, 
wud Mrs. Vaue was out of all danger. Once 
iore the future beamed on Vivian with that radi- 
unt glory which gilds the visions of romantic youth. 

e decided to hurry through Belgium, up the 
thine, through Switzerland, and make a flying visit 
» Italy, just to say that he had seen the places 
.inted out in his father’s itinerary, and then to 
usten to London as fast as the fastest steamer 

yald convey him. He only waited till he had re- 
ived a letter from Miss Vane, and one came in 

he due course of post. 

It was the first she -had-written ‘him, and in half 
in hour its modest and tender words were indelibly 

igraven on his memory. Yet that didnot pre- 
ent his reading it twenty times, each time render- 

ig it more illegible from the kisses bestowed upon 
ae dainty page. 

With this treasure close to his ‘heart, he:sbarted 
ne fine morning ‘for Brussels, in company with 
raven. ‘The latter, by the way, had sheld very 
ittle communication with his father, Ralph Warner 

lias Grammont, alias Rivers),and kept his plans, 
vhatever they were, entirely te himself. 

Vivian congratulated himself on having seeured 
o pleasant and valuable a travelling companion ; 
me acquainted with Europe,and speaking its lan- 
-uages fluently, little dreaming the danger of such 
. companionship, 

Brussels and Watarloo, Cologne and its outhe- 
iral, the legendary Rhine, the mountains.and lalzes ; 
f Switzerland, passed before their eyes like the | 
ictures of amoving panorama. Then they entered 
sunny Italy, and onefine day found themselves 
»stablished in Naples, in apartments which com- 
ianded @ view of the pearless.bay, with the smoke- 
srowned Vesuvius dominating the unrivalled scene. 

Their brief stay in Naples was like a delightful 
lream, every hour being occupied by-some interest- 
ng sight; a visit to the volcano, one to the buried 
cides Of Hereulancum and Pompeii, and one to 
the blue grotto of Capri, were particularly note- 
worthy. - 

One evening Vivian and his friend aceepted an 
.avitation to a setrée, given by a noble Italian lady, 
vhere they met ‘the representatives of the most 
villiant society in Naples. Among those to whom 
hey were presented, was a certain Count Fialto, of 
Milan, a gray-haired gentleman, singularly hand- 
come and fascinating in his manner, who showed 
chem marked attention, particularly distinguishing 
Vivian. 

He was, like Vivian and Craven, astranger in the: 
city, and this was his first appearance in society ; 
but his self-possession and conversational talents 
wade him perfecthy at home. 

A little group, which included Warner,-Qraven, 
and the count, were seated at a table covered with 
encravings and photographs. 

The conversation turned upon brigands, and 
Vivian asked the count if the mountainous regions 
near the sea-coast were still haunted by those pests 
of society. 

_ There are still larking in our mountain passes, 
sir,” said the count, “a few desperadoes ; but the 
system is breaking up, if not already destroyed. 
there are now no longer large organised bands, 
skilfully combined, with affiliations among the 
peasants, and friends and spies in the cities, as 
there used to be. ‘ho papal troops and those of 
lis Majesty Victor Emmanuel have decimated and 
daunted these rogues. ‘There is not more than one 
authentic outrage for a hundred reported. Nay, I 
am sometimes inelined to think that brigands are 
improvised, and attacks on travellers got up on 
epeculation, to enhance the fees of guards and 
guides and postilions, from grateful and timid 
tourists.” ; 

“ Yet the other day,” said an English artist, “a 
railroad train was stopped by them not twenty 
wiles from Naples.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders incredulously. 

“ Aud,”’ persisted the artist, ‘‘ when you say that 
tho regulam organisations of robbers are broken up, 
what do you say to the stories ef Matteo Orsini 
aud his band ?”’ 

‘That they are stories,” replied the count. ‘‘ My 
private opinion is that Mattco Orsini is a mythic 
personage. Who has seen him ?” 

“T have,” answered the artist. 

“You have seen Mattco Orsini face to face?” 
cried the count, fixing his eyes on tho painter. 
What manncr of man was he? A sort of Cyclops, 
I suppose, with one eye in the middle of his fore- 
sead,’? 

Chere was a general langh at the expense of the 
young artist. 

“Not atall, siz,” replied the latter, nettled at 


near Mondi by this miscreant, and rifled of what 
little money we had about us.’’ 

“These fellows generally carry off their pri- 
soners, so.it.is said,” said the count, carelessly, 
* and hold them to ransom, writing to their fri 
for a fixed sum of money to redeem them,” 

“ A party of travelling painters are not likely to 
prove a valuablecapture,” said the artist, ‘‘and so 
this fellow allowed us to go on our way penniless. 
he leader wore a mask,” ; 

“Ah! he was masked,” said the count, 

““Yes, sir; but when he was at some distance 
from us, he turned and said to me in a tone of bra- 
vado: ‘ Young man, yon can tell your friends that 
you have been halted by Matteo Orsini ; and you 
can also tell'them that he is not'the hideous-looking 
fellow that he has been represented to be.’ With 
that he raised his mask, and gave me a momentary 
glimpse of his features before he disappeared among 
the bushes. I immediately made a'sketch of him, 
and here it-is!’’ 

He handed hisisketeh-book to the eount. 

* Not a bad-looking fellow!’ ecricd the count. 
* Quite a Fra Viavolo !’”’ 
ladies, all of whom pronounced the brigand:a very 
handsome man. 

‘While -the party were engaged with the drawing, 
the count left the little group and sauniered out! 
into the spacious garden attached to the palace, 
into which the drawing-room opened. Doubiless 
he felt the need of fresh air. 

After a moment, Craven, who alone had naticed 
his disappearance, followed him, and found him 
sitting on a marble bench, idly watching the falling 
spray of an illuminated fountain, 

pe ? trust Iam notintrusive,” said Craven. ‘“‘ You 
may wish to be.alone.” 

“ Not at all, my dear sir,” replied Fialto, affably 
making room on the seat beside him. “ Sit down 
here, you will find the air refreshing after the 
suffocating atmosphere of that crowded drawing- 
room. Then, again, this glimpse of nature is re- 
viving. I love flowers meh i trees.” 

“I thought you might prefer something wilder— 
mountain scenery, perhaps,”’ said Craven. 

“ Who'says that I do not?” replied the count. 
“T do love mountain scenery.” 

“ The wild heights of ‘the Abruzzi, perhaps.” 

“As you say—the Apennines, the Alps, the wild 
Calabrian mountains.” 

“IT wonder you ever left the monuntains,”’ said 
Craven. ‘I should think the atmosphere of Naples 


was dangerous to you. 

The count started slightly, and eyed his ques- 
tioner keenly. 

“TI live in Milan, sir,” he said, coldly. 

“ And I say you live in the mountains,” replied 
Craven. 

The black eyes of the count flashed flame, and in- 
stinctively he put his hand in his breast-pocket. 

* What am to understand by that remark ?’’ he 
asked, sternly. 

“That your fellow-leaguer, Conrad Rivers, won- 
ders why you venture to show yourself under an 
assumed name and title in Naples, Matteo Orsini !” 

Orsini looked at the speaker, but could not iden- 
tify him. 

A stiletto instantly flashed in his hand, but Con- 
rad, who was prepared for the movement, seized his 
wrist, and whispered in his ear the pass-word of 
the League. 

“You, Rivers! At first I took your companion 
to be you ; the likeness is surprising—only the ex- 
pression ia different. But your disguise is pei fect,” 
said the brigand, for such he was, eyeing his com- 
par.ion with undisguised admiration. 

“It needs be,” replied Conrad, “‘ when I went to 
Paris after my escape, where I was perfeetly known, 
and where I had to confront the very officials who 
arrested me.. But how is it I find you ‘in Naples 
without disguise ?”’ 

* Beeause I am unknown here,’’ replied Orsini. 

“ Yet the artist said that yeu stopped him.” 

ii ‘True.’”’ 

* And that you lifted your mask and disclosed 
your face.”’ 

“ T lifted my mask, but did not disclose my face, 
my good fellow.” 

* How is that?’ 

“ Under my black gauze mask I wore another of 
wax, so exquisitely modelled, so nicely coloured and 
fitted, that ata little distance you could not tell it 
from a living faee. It was those artificial features 
that the artist sketched and exhibited as mine, 
The act which he thought bravado was a deep de- 
sign. The artist’s sketch has been photographed, 
is in the possession of the Neapolitan and Roman 
police, has been lithographed, and now figures on 
posters, coupled with a reward of ten thousand 
crowns for the capture of your humble servant, living 
or dead.” 

‘An ingenious device,” said Conrad. ‘What 
are you doing in Naples?’ 
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movements of travellers, I dislike trusting to 
agents.” 

“ And what you said this evening about the de- 
crease of brigandage——’’ 

“Was to gull fools. No; we were never better 
organised or stronger than we are at present. We 
hada skirmish the week before last across the 
frontiers with the~papal -drageons, and we sent 
\them back faster and fewer than they came to the 
[Eternal City. ‘They were foreign recruits and 
fought in earnest—your Italianregulars never harm 
us. Wehave an anderstanding with the men and 
‘even. the officers. Now what are you about ?” 

Of course this conversation was carried on in 
low tones, and after both the men had satisfied 
(themselves that there were no eavesdroppcrs. 

“Tam travelling companion to the rich Dnglish- 
man you saw me with this evening and mistook for 
me. The likeness is indeed wonderful,” answered 
the eonvict. 

““Has he missed any moncy yet?” inquired the 
lbrigand, with a smile. 

* Not a penny or @ shilling’s worth of jewel- 
‘“*He has a very handsome:diamond breastpin.” 
“Yes—it is:gennine. It would bea nice addi. 
‘tion to your pretty;daurhter, Zerlina’s jewellery.” 
“* When shall she have it?” 

“‘ Not yet awhile.”’ 
*‘T should be happy to see you our way,” said 
‘the brigand. 

“ May | bringia friend with:me?” asked the con- 
vict, with marked emphasis. 

“ Your friend shall be more weleome than your. 
\self,’’ replied the brigand. 

“Then perhaps you may expect us within a weck 
I know your haunts.” 

“T shall be on the look-ont for you myself,” said 
the brigand. 

“Don’t be surprised,”’ said the eonvict, “if my 
friend and I salute you with a discharge of fire- 
arms.” 

** Diavolo!’”’ cried the bandit. ‘Then we shal] 
reply in the same language.”’ 

** Yes, with blank cartridges,” said the convict. 

“Aha! I begin to see your drift. Butif you 
have soldiers with you?” 

“You may shoot them, and welcome. But be 
careful how you throw your lead in our direction.” 

** Never fear me.” 

“When you have captured us after a desperate 
resistance,”’ said the convict, smiling, “I'll let you 
more fully into my plens,and you:shall have no 
reason 'to regret aiding them. I have come a long 
way toseeure your co-operation. And now, Count 
Fialto, let us return to the ladies.” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Craven,” replied the 
bandit. 2149 

The two gentlemen returned to the drawing- 
room. 

As they went hence to the hotel, Vivian said : 

“Do you know that I am delighted with that 
Count Fialto, Craven?” 

“He’s the finest fellow in the world,” said 
Craven, with enthusiasm. 

(To be continued.) 


== 


Art the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir R. Murchison referred to the 
present position of Dr. Livingstone, and the suc- 
cour which is to be sent to him. He said—Thera 
have been great misapprehensions about this ef- 
fair,and I have received numerous applications 
from active young men anxious to go in search of 
Dr. Livingstone, supposing that there was a real 
expedition about to start from this country or else- 
where. There is no such expedition even in imagi- 
nation, and certainly none in reality, contemplated 
inany way. Dr. Livingstone has been three years 
and a half and more in the heart of Africa without 
a single European attendant. Iam not sure that 
the sight of a young gentleman sent out fiom Eng- 
land who was notacclimatised would not produce a 
very bad effect, instead of a good one, upon my 
friend, the doctor ; becanse he would have to take 
care of the new arrival, who would very soon die 
there, and the poor doctor would have an additional 
load. I have therefore to announce that there isno 
such intention whatever. I have received a dozen 
letters from admirable young volunteers who are 
anxious to distinguish themselves, but who have 
not the least idea of what they are about. I have 
every reason, to believe that the 1,000/. that the Go- 
vernment have given will go out by the consul of 
Zanzibar, who happens accidentally to be in this 
country, and who is going out immediately. He 
will instruct Dr. Kirk, the vice-consul, to send the 
same expedition which was started before, but 
which was impeded by an attack of cholera. The 
cholera has passed away entirely, the country is 
free from Zanzibar, and the only difficulty now is to 
get to Ujiji, where my dear and valued friend was, 
and stil] is, for he cannot move forward or back- 
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will take two months or more for those supplies to 
go from the seaboard to Ujiji, and therefore you 
must put aside all anxiety for some months to 
come. I hope that about seven or eight months 
hence you will have good news, and that very soon 
after that we shall see our friend again in his native 
country. 


LADY BARBARA. 


ee 
CHAPTER ‘IX. 

Tne private apartments of the Lady Barbara 
were situated in a corridor which ran parallel to the 
main hall, and which was connected with the latter 
by a narrow passage. 

Lord Champney paced along this passage, direct- 
ing his steps to the boudoir of his wife. 

Involuntarily he moved towards the connecting 
doors, but as abruptly halted, almost at the thres- 
hold. 

For the Lady Barbara’s tears were falling on the 
object now, which Lord Champney recognised asa 
small, encased photograph. 

Unconscious of the fiercely blazing eyes fixed 
upon her, the lady pressed the picture to her lips 
with a passionate tenderness that went to her hus- 
band’s heart, and then thrust it in her bosom, as if 
that were its habitual resting-place. 

Lord Champney gave utterance to a sharp, quick 
hiss, that rustled through the room like the warning 
of a startled and infuriated serpent! 

The Lady Barbara sprang up in affright. At the 
same moment her eyes met the burning gaze of her 
husband. 

In an instant she had grown deadly pale. 

“Now, let us understand each other, madam,” 
said her husband, waving the bouquet he held after 
an imperious fashion. “I have not come here to see 
you out of any impulse of affection. That, thank the 
fates, is all dead between us.” 

“Dead!” 

“Yes. Did you think my love had survived all 
these years?” cried Lord Champney, with a sneer. 
“It is true I did romance a little the day I came 
here, but you interpreted my words at the time at 
their true value. So far from loving you, Lady 
Champney, so far from being the inconsvlable victim 
of your cruelty, I should reject any overtures from 
you, should you choose to humble yourself to me. I 
do not desire even a friendship with you. I care no- 
thiug whatever for you. But, understand me, I do 
care for my honour, and I will defend it against all 
the world.” 

“A very laudable resolve,” said the Lady Barbara, 
coldly. ‘Did you intrude here merely to say that ?” 

Lord Champuey's cheeks flushed with a sullen red. 

“ That and more,” he said, darkly. 

** Ah,” said the baroness, coolly. ‘“ Your manner 
grows theatrical. It’s a pity you were born rich, my 
lord. The stage would have had a bright ornament 
if you had gone upon it! But if I may be allowed 
to ask, why waste this scene upon me? What have 
I to do with your resolves?” 

“ Your affectation of iguorance is hardly natural!” 
ejaculated Lord Champney. “I am your guardian, 
madam, andl intend to see that you do not disgrace 
me.” 

“Disgrace you?” cried the Lady Barbara, with 
the air of an insulted queen. 

“Those were the words I used, madam. I came 
in here to see you concerning another matter, and 
arrived just in time to witness the highly edifying 
spectacle you presented while weeping over and kiss- 
ing the likeness of some villain—the very likeness 
that lies next your heart at this moment, madam. 
As your husband and guardian, I demand to see that 
picture.” 

The bright scarlet rushed in quick waves into the 
Lady Barbara’s cheeks, like waves of blood upon 
snow. She put her hands against her breast, as if 
to defend herself against assault. 

“You demand an impossibility,” she said, huskily, 

“ You refuse to show me that picture then? You 
defy me?” 

“ Yes,” said the Lady Barbara, in a low voice. 

“Do you know what this refusal proclaims you ? 
Do you understand what it makes you henceforward 
in my sight ?” 

The wife was silent. 

“I can forgive you for hating me,” continued his 
lordship, his eyes glowing like beacon fires, “ but I 
cannot forgive this falseness, this treachery. Show 
me that picture, or from this moment I shall regard 
you, in my own mind, as a lost and abandoned crea- 
ture!” 

The Lady Barbara had seemed to hesitate, as if 
she were tempted to yield to his demand. But now 
her outraged pride rose like a bulwark between her 
end her husband. 

“You utterly decline to show me the picture?” 





demanded Champney, resting one arm and the bou- 
quet upon the end of the piano. 

“ Utterly !” 

“This secret, then, is another gulf between us!” 
he said, sternly. “Ihave nothing more to say on 
the subject. But a reconciliation between us is im- 
possible until you come to me in wifely humility 
and place that picture in my hands!” 

The Lady Barbara laughed scornfully. 

“ Then we shall never be reconciled!” she said. 

“So be it. And now to come to the object of my 
visit. I am the bearer of a bouquet——” 

His wife turned her head slowly. 

** You meant it for me?” she asked. 

In spite of her anger and pride, a sudden light and 
warmth glowed in her rare violet eyes. She fancied 
that her husband hadintended the flowers for a peace- 
offering. 

“ They were for you,” replied his lordship. 

“Then give them to me, Sidney,” said the Lady 
Barbara, more kindly. ‘“ How lovely they are! You 
remembered how fond I am of flowers?” 

Without a word Lord Champney crossed the floor, 
and laid the bouquet in her lap. ‘then he stood near 
her, leaning against the mantelpiece, and watching 
her with a curious smile. 

The lady toyed with the lovely blossoms, which 
had begun already to droop under the rough treat- 
ment they had received at the hands of his lordship. 

And, after a little, she perceived, as her husband 
had done, the tiny note hidden, like a serpent, 
among the flowers! 

She started, and looked up in wonder and a sudden 
apprehension. 

“Take it out!” said Lord Champney, sternly. 

She obeyed. 

“ Read it!” commanded his lordship. 

There was no address on the note. It was sealed 
with white wax, and was in its outward looks as 
dainty as the receptacle in which her ladyship had 
found it. 

With trembling fingers the Lady Barbara tore 
open the missive. 

It contained a closely written page. 

The lady starte.! back, recoiling as if the letter had 
contained a serpent. 

“ Well?” said his lordship, coolly. 

“I—I recognise the haudwriting!” 
wife, faintly. 

“Of course you do!” sneered the baron. “I sup- 
posed you would. But goon. Read the letter.” 

“IT cannot! I will not!” cried the Lady Barbara, 
crumbling the missive between her fingers. 

“linsist upon it. 1f you refuse you will only 
more fully confirm my couvictions. You know the 
handwriting, and it would appear that you know the 
contents of the letter before having read it. That 
argues astute of rapport between you and the writer, 
Are you afraid that 1 shull want to read the letter? 
If you do not read it, I will.” 

Terrified by this threat, the Lady Barbara unfolded 
the letter and read it, the words dancing strangely 
on the tinted page, as if they had been so many 
mocking, live things. 

When she had finished its perusal, her cheeks 
whitening strangely, Lord Champney said : 

“You have read it, then? Shall 1 read it also?” 

The wife shook her head. 

“ Barbara,” said his lordship, bending nearer to 
her in a sorrowful sternvess, “if you are innucent of 
downright falsity and wrong-doing, you will place 
that letter in my hands! If any one hag insulted 
you in that letter I will avenge your wrongs! If 
any one has written to you in pursuance of what is 
called a ‘ flirtatiou,’ having presumed upon your re- 
cent unprotected condition, I shall pardon you aud 
punish him. Barbara!” and his voice rose passion- 
ately, “if you are innocent, show me thai letter!” 

“T cannot!” ‘ 

The dastardly writer—as if with a view, one might 
imagiue, to this very scene—had begun by address- 
ing her in the fondest words of love, and had thanked 
her for the encouragement she had given him, ex- 
pressed his gratitude at having learned that she re- 
turned his ardent affection, aud had begged her to 
meet him at a certain spot near the sea, on her own 
grounds, “ where we met the last time;” and con- 
cluded by assuring her that he had heard of her 
husband’s return, but that the writer would continue 
to elude or quiet any suspicions Lord Champney 
might entertain of the actual state of affairs. To this 
precious document was appended the name of Albert 
Effiugham. 

The Lady Barbara, familiar as she had been with 
many of the dissolute colonel’s proceedings, was 
utterly amazed at the unparalleled audacity and 
falsity of this missive. 

But all her anger, annoyance, and righteous indig- 
nation were swallowed up in her great fear lest, after 
all, it should fall into her husband’s hands. 

This Colonel Effingham was an egregious cox- 
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comb, vain, heartless, and unprincipled. He had 
been formerly a devoted admirer of the Lady Barbara, 
but her marriage and his own had come between 
them for many years. His wife’s death and the Lady 
Barbara’s loneliness and unprotected condition had 
at last turned his thoughts back to her, and, as sho 
had said, he had anuoyed her greatly by sending her 
flowers and letters, and in haunting at times her 
grounds, so that she could not go out for a stroll 
without meeting him, : 

And finally he bad added to his persecutions this 
crowning infamy. 

To exhibit the letter to Lord Champney would be 
but to precipitate some terrible calamity, to arouse a 
scandal, and to cause all England to ring with her 
husband’s name and her own, For the Lady Barbara 
knew that these false words would be to her husband’s 
fiery spirit like a flaming brand thrown into the 
midst of gunpowder. 

In the face of that letter, she knew that any pro- 
testations of her innocence would be laughed to scorn. 

To refuse to show the treacherous document would 
be scarcely better. . 

What should she do? 

A tumult raged in her soul, Her brain seemed on 
fire. Her heart beat thickly, with muffled pulsations. 

“ Well?” said Lord Champney, grimly. “ Will 
you give me the letter?” 

“Sidney,” his wife whispered, clutching the let- 
ter closely, a strange dizziness seizing her; “sup- 
pose it was a love-letter. Suppose it alluded to 
former letters, and to—to meetings! Suppose it 
made me seem false to you, and yet I should declare 
the letter a base fabrication, would you believe me?” 

“No!” thundered the husband, beside himself 
with passion. “Noman would write such a letter 
to a pure and modest woman! No man would make 
such assertions in a letter to a woman unless they 
were. true! Are there such statements in that 
letter?” 

The Lady Barbara forced a quivering smile. 

“That question to me?” she asked, trying to 
speak haughtily.. “I was putting a case to you. 

vel fallen so low in your estimation that you 
could suspect me of receiving such letters as the one 
I described ?” 

“No, you have not yet.” 

“Then I never shall!” cried her ladyship, arous- 
ing herself, and looking up at him strangely. 

Before he could speak, or hinder her, she delibe- 
rately tore the letter into a hundred fragments, and 
tossed them out of the window. 

The vagrant breeze caught them up, whirled them 
into an out-going current of air, and they were car 
ried out seaward. 

The Lady Barbara tossed the bouquet after them, 
and then sauk back into her seat. 

“What am I to understand from that strange 
movement ?” demanded Lord Champney, fiercely. 

“Simply that I decline to make acontfidant of you, 
my lord!” 

**T am to think the worst, then?” 

“You are to think what you please 

“ At least, tell me who wrote that letter ?” 

“Never! The secret is mine, and I shall keep it!” 

Lord Champney smothered an imprecation. Lis 
eyes blazed luridly. 

He bowed deeply and went out. 

The Lady Barbara tottered to the door, locked it, 
and fell fainting on the floor. 


1”? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tue compartment in which Dora and Mrs, Narr 
had taken their seats in the express train had no oc- 
cupauts but themselves. 

Dora sank into a corner seat, turned her face away 
from her companion, who was regarding her too 
closely, and gave herself up to her grief. 

“You seem to take it awful hard that you have 
to go away with your own mother!” she said. 
“Of course, I ain’t as good as them Chessoms. 1 
ain’t got no fine house, no troop of servants, no car- 
riages, and heaps of money. Dut, inierior as I an, 
I wouldn’t turn out a girl as had been made so much 
of in the family, just to save paying her mother a 
little annuity! ‘These fine folks are mean, after all!” 

Dora looked pained, but made no answer. 

“This is a pretty how d’ye do altogether!” con- 
tinued Mrs. Narr, discontentedly. ‘‘ What sent the 
old squire off so sudden I can’t see. And he as 
healtliy to look at as any butcher! He pretended to 
think so much of you too, but fine words won't butter 
no pa’snips, as I've heard. And he never left you 
even a penny to pay mourning, but just left you to 
be turned out to earn your own living—you that he 
made so much fuss over! If them’s the ways of 
great folks, l’ve had enough of ’em!” ‘ 

‘** Papa meant to provide for me,” replied Dora, in 
a pained voice. “Please say nothing about him. 
You can never know as I know how good aud gene- 
rous he was,” 
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“+Papa!’ I should think that name had best be left 
out, since he left you so poor!” cried Mrs. Narr. 
“He showed his affection, didn’t he? ‘Good and 
generous!” Yes,tohisown. When I heard that he 
was dead, I supposed of course he’d left you an 
heiress. But it’s the way of the world. I told young 
Mr. Chessom yesterday that you were free to stay 
atthe Grange, if he’d give me a hundred a year, but 
he didn’t want you to stay. He said he was going 
to be married one of these days, and he thought you 
had better go away with your own mother. That's 
what your fine ‘ brother’ thinks of you!” 

“You do not seem pleased to have me with you.” 
observed Dora. 

“Well, I’m not,” confessed Mrs. Narr. “I'd ra- 
ther have had the annuity, that’s a fact. You've got 
your fine-lady ways, and I’ve got my own notions, and 
]’'m afraid we ain’t going to get along together first 
rate. What are you going to do ?” 

“J shall become a daily governess, Mr. Chessom 
has given me an address where we can find lodgings, 
and also the address of the lady whom he expects to 
marry, and who will find me pupils.” 

‘“‘He’s generous! He told me he gave you a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, too. Where is it?” 

“In my pocket-book.” 

“Give it to me, I’m your mother, and the proper 

erson to take charge of it.” 

“No,” said Dora, firmly. “I shall retain the money 
in my own hands. The duty of providing for us 
both falls upon me, and it is necessary that I should 
be purse-bearer.” 

“ You are under age, miss !” she ejaculated. “I can 
take you before a magistrate and compel you to give 
up that money to me! ” 

“What do you want with it ?”” asked Dora. 

“Why, to use. To pay our way, and so on.” 

“ Well, I'll do all that.” 

“ We'll see what the magistrate has to say on the 
subject!” cried Mrs. Narr. “ You'll be taught your 
place, miss!” 

Dora faced the woman squarely, her pale little face 
growing determined and resolute. 

“ Let us settle this matter between ourselves,” she 
said calmly. “It will not be necessary for us to go 
before a magistrate, I think, Mrs. Narr——” 

“Mrs, Narr! Why don’t you call me mother ?” 

“ Because I do not feel that you are my mother,” 
answered Dora, “I shall never feel a daughter’s 
affection for you. I think it just as likely that I am 
your nurse-child, of whom you told me last week, as 
that I am your own child. Papa said the same. 
Indeed, it may be that your own child died, and that 
I was kept by you for some reason, which as yet I 
eannot guess. If you go before a magistrate, I will 
mention these suspicions of mine to him———” 

Mrs. Narr gave a quick gasp. Her face changed 
colour, and a wild look glared out of her eyes. 

“ What an idea!” she muttered. “It ain’t so. I 
can prove it. His lordship buried his own baby in 
his vault!” 

“His lordship! Who is he 2?” 

The woman leered cunningly. 

“He was the father of my nurse-child!” she 
answered. “Never mind his name. About this 
money, Dora. You can keep it, since you’re set on 
doing so. I’ve no wish to anger you. We will be 
friends; but don’t you think you can call me mother?” 

“No; but it isn’t necessary.” 

“But you'll have to call yourself Dora Narr!” 

“No, I shall keep the nameof Chessom. It was 
the gift to me of dear papa, and I shall not give it 
u ” 


Mrs. Narr.growled discontentedly, but did not ven- 
ture aremonstrance. Dora was too spirited for her 
to manage, and Dora’s remark concerning the nurse- 
child had thoroughly cowed her. 

Dora returned to her out-look from the window, 
and Mrs. Narr lapsed into silence, and finally into 
drowsiness, 

Who shall speak the unutterable sadness of Dora’s 
thoughts during the weary hours of that memorable 
journey ? 

_But the journey at last drew to its end. Mrs. 
Narr awakened as the train steamed into the Lon- 
don Bridge station, and was the first to step out 
upon the platform when the guard unlocked the door. 

A cab was selected, the cabman dispatched in quest 
of Dora’s luggage, and Mrs. Narr and Dora entered 
the vehicle, 

“Where are we going?” asked the woman, 
anxiously, as the cabman came marching up with 
the trunks, “I hope you haven't lost the ad- 
dress !”” 

“No; here it is,” said Dora, taking the card from 
her pocket-book. ‘No. 6, Lowater Crescent, Not- 
ting Hill.” 

She repeated the address to the cabman, who 
mounted, and they were soon bowling out of the 
Stet and moving slowly in the direction of the 

ran 


It seemed a long ride through the hot sun to 
Notting Hill, but that suburb was gained at last, 
and Lowater Crescent sought out and discovered. 

The cab stopped before the number designated, 
and the cabman ascended the high steps and sounded 
the knocker. 

Dora and Mrs. Narr then alighted, just as a ser- 
vant came to the door. 

Dismissing the cabman, after he had brought in 
the trunks, the two went into the dwelling, and were 
ushered into a dreary little parlour, where they were 
joined by the landlady. 

To this personage, Mrs. Gaston, a short, plump, 
red-faced little woman, with a bustling manner, 
Dora delivered one of the two letters which Edmund 
Chessom had sent up to her room just previous to 
her departure from the Grange. 

“Ah, from Mr. Chessom!” said the woman, glanc- 
ing at the signature. ‘‘ He asks me to find lodgings 
for the bearer and her companion. How very for- 
tunate! My second floor, the same Mr. Chessom 
had last year when he was here, happens to be 
vacant. 

Mrs. Narr then offered to assist the stout serving- 
woman to bring up the trunks from the narrow entry 
below, and this operation was soon effected, the 
trunks being carried into Dora’s private room. 

“T'll send you upa cup of tea, Miss Chessom,” said 
the landlady; “ for you do look tired out. Your 
cheeks are as white as acloth. And I’ll show Mrs. 
Narr the best shops in the neighbourhood, so that 
you can commence purchasing necessary articles at 
once.” 

Dora thanked Mrs. Gaston in a way that won the 
plump little woman’s heart, and she hurried away, 
intent on preparing a little meal for her new lodger. 

Dora untied her hat and sat down on the sofa. 

Dora was alone when Mrs. Gaston came up with a 
little pot of tea and a plate of toast. 

“T don’t think I feel hungry,” she said, lifting her 
heavy eyes, and trying to smile. 

“You look downright ill, Miss Chessom,” ex- 
claimed the landlady, setting down hertray. “ Do try 
and drink a little of the tea—that’s a dear.” 

Thus urged, Dora sipped the tea, but the weary 
headache and heartache were beyond such simple 
prescriptions, and Mrs. Gaston at length retired, fully 
persuaded that her young lodger was “ in a decline.” 

About an hour later, as Dora was nestling on the 
sofa, nearly distracted with the strange street noises, 
Mrs. Narr came swaggering in, her black bonnet bent 
all awry, her arms filled with purchases, and her face 
flushed almost to a purple colour. 

““ Well, I’m back!” she panted, thickly, dropping 
into the nearest chair, and tumbling her parcels upon 
the tuble. “I spent the money to good advantage, 
and it’s all gone! There’s butter and cheese and bacon 
and so on, and I left an order at the ale-house round 
the corner; not feeling very well, I got a little spi- 
rits, which they say is good at such times.” 

She exhibited a black bottle, drawing it from under 
her shawl, with a maudlin smile of triumph. 

Dora was at once disgusted and terrified. 

“Do you drink?” she asked, sitting up. 

“Don’t I,” demanded Mrs. Narr, with a leer, put- 
ting the bottle to her lips. “ I ain’ta habitual drinker, 
dear. I scorn such wices. But I’m subject to them 
turns as require to warm up the stomach—spazzums 
and sich!” 

Even in her disgust, Dora remarked that Mrs. 
Narr’s language had suffered the same deterioration 
as her appearance under the influence of liquor. 

“Wish he was here,” said the woman, medita- 
tively, after a pause, 

“Who?” 

“Jack, of course—Jack Narr, your pa.” 

“He is dead!” said Dora. ‘ You said he died in 
America.” 

* Yes, so I did,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Narr, with a cun- 
ning wink. ‘But I only said thatto gain help and 
sympathy, Besides, Jack was a forger, and some- 
body might be looking for him, even after all these 
years. Well to be on the safe side.” 

Dora thrilled with a sudden fear. 

“Isn’t he dead ?” she demanded, 

“No more’n I am!” cried Mrs. Narr, with a hoarse 
laugh. ‘“ He’s down in Cheshire, awaiting to hear 
from me. In a week we’ll have him living here with 
us, my dear, as right as a trivet! He knows the 
squire’s dead, and he’s waiting to hear the next 
move.” 

The news seemed incredible to Dora. 

“ Alive!” she murmured. “Coming here! How 
can I ever bear it?” 

Mrs. Narr chuckled. 

“The old man and I will have easy times now,” 
she said, flourishing ber bottle triumphantly. ‘‘ We’ve 
got somebody to work for us. You ain’t of age, you 
know, Dora. Your pa used tothink a sight of you, 
and he’ll think more of you than ever, now that 





you've got a hundred and fifty pounds! I’ve got a 





good mind to telegraft down to Cheshire. He ought 
to be at hand.” 

Poor Dora! It had seemed before as if her burden 
were greater than she could bear, but the prospect of 
having to live with such a couple as this woman and 
the forger and drunkard, Jack Narr, was almost too 
much for her. 

At this moment the knocker sounded loudly at the 
outer door. 

Dora scarcely heard the sound in the excitement 
of her great grief. 

“Jack ‘ll take the whole of your money,” con- 
tinued the woman, garrulously. “And I don’t care 
if he does. He’s the proper one to take charge of 
it. What are you standing there for, like a hop-pole, 
Dora? Sit down!” 

At this juncture a low knock was heard on the 
door. 

“ Wish "twas Jack!” muttered the woman. 

Dora stood as if turned to stone, her face cold and 
white, like marble. 

“ Come in,” hiccuped Mrs. Narr. 

The door opened, and a young man entered. 

One look at the noble face and tender eyes was 
enough for Dora. 

The new-comer was the young Squire Weir. 

“ Oh, Noel, Noel!” cried the girl, from the depths 
of her despairing anguish. “Oh, Noel, help me! 
save me!” 

She flew towards him as if for rescue, while tho 
young squire closed the door, and surveyed the scene 
with a glance that took in thoroughly the stute of 
affairs. 

CHAPTER XI. _ 

Youne Mr. Weir, comprehending, in his single 
sweeping glance around the little lodging-house 
parlour, the painful position and horrible desolation 
of poor Dora, received her, as she sprang toward 
him, with outstretched hands and a face full of yearn- 
ing tenderness, mingled with the gravest concern. 

“My poor little Dora!” he exclaimed, pressing 
her hands warmly. ‘ How you tremble!” 

Oh, the unutterable delight which that firm, 
reassuring clasp gave to the frightened girl! Oh, 
the relief and gladness that surged over her heart as 
she looked up into his grave, honest and tender face! 

“Oh, Noel, Noel!” she cried, clinging to him. 
“I’m so glad you’ve come !” 

“Didn’t you know I would come, Dora?” asked 
Mr. Weir, in tender reproach. “Did you think I 
would not be here when you needed me ?” 

Dora did not answer, but still clung to him, 
trembling. 

Mrs. Narr, who had been regarding the scene stu- 
pidly, now aroused herself, saying, with drunken 
solemnity: 

“Wh’are you,anyhow? Whatwanthere? You 
mustn’t come here in’fering tween me and my 
datter !” 

The young man did not permit his disgust of the 
intoxicated creature to become visible, either in 
looks or words. 

“Tam Miss Dora’s friend,” he said, “and have 
called to see her——” 

“She don’ want see nobody!” interposed Mrs 
Narr, with a ludicrous attempt at dignity. “She's 
perf’ly satisfied, and so’m I!” 

Noel released Dora’s hands, and gently put her 
from him. He then went up to the poor creature, 
whose haggard eyes fell before the steady, com- 
manding gaze of the young man. His blue eyes, 
clear and keen, had a look of power in them which 
it did not occur to her that she could successfully 
resist. 

“ How pale you are, Dora!” he said, in a tone of 
tender compassion. ‘‘ You have had a hard trial. Come 
and sit down by me, while you tell me all about it.” 

He led her to the sofa, and held her cold hands in 
a warm and gentle clasp. 

Dora shuddered, and the hot, quick tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

“How you have changed, Nool!” the girl ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 

“Havel? Ihave grown older, if you mean that. 
I have kept, until very lately, much of my old boyish 
spirit, but it was time I looked at life earnestly, and 
with a man’s eyes. But now tell me of yourself, 
Dora.” 

“ There is but little to tell, Noel,” said Dora, sigh- 
ing. ‘The morning you overtook me on the road 
from the Hare and Hounds to the Grango, I had 
been to the inn to see her,” and she inclined her 
head towards Mrs, Narr, who had sunk intoa slum- 
ber. “ Until that morning, I had neverdreamed that 
I was not Mr. Chessom’s daughter !” 

“ My poor Dora!” 

“She told me the truth. And that night, when I 
asked papa, be told me that I was only lis adopted 
child. ‘The shock of that discovery was second only 
to the awful shock that came a few hours later!” 
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** Poor little Dora!” 

Encouraged by his genuine sympathy, Dora told 
the young man all her story. 

When she had finished, he asked: 

“ Have you written to—to Mr. Wamer ?” 

“Yes; I wrote to-day, before leaving the Grange. 
Tom posted the letter at Horsham, as we went to the 
station. Fe—Mr. Wamer will get the letter to- 
morrow at the latest.” 

* And he will be here on the day after,” said Mr. 
Weir, with a paling face. “He will fly to you, of 
course, Dora!” 

“ Yes, he will come at once,” said Dora, blushing. 
“ He—he told me that he loved me, Noel, aud I ex- 
pect to marry him, although I wrote to him yester- 
day and offered to release him, I told him all about 
my birth and parentage, and sent him my intended 
London address. He comes of a proud family, Noel. 
Do—do you think that it will make any difference to 
Lim that I am poor, and her daughter?” 

“He will but love you the more, Dora,” Noel 
forced himself to say, iu a choking voice. 

“Do you thiuk so?” said Dora, with something of 
her old brightness. “Qh, Noel! Forgive me!” 

As the evening fell, the landlady brought in the 
lighted candles ; young Mr. Chessom took his leave, 
promising to call again in the morning. 

Mrs. Narr did not arouse herself, aud Dora drank 
her tea alone, and at last retired to her room, leaving 
the intoxicated woman still sleeping in her chair. 

In the morning, however, when the young girl 
came out into the sitting-room fully dressed, Mrs. 
Narr was not there. 

“She has awakened and gone to bed,” thought 
Dora. “What a mother fate has given me! Oh, 
Heaven! canshe be my mother ?” 

She went to the window, and, leaning against the 
sash, looked out upon the dreary little quadrangle of 
grass called “the park,” and upou the straight row 
of dingy, tall, brick houses beyond. 

The hour was yet early, and the novel sights pe- 
culiar to a town morning abounded, Milkmen, 
grocers’ vans and hucksters’ donkey-carts were 
well represented, with various other industries, aud 
Dora was absorbed in watching them, when the door 
of the sitting-room opened, and Mrs. Narr entered, 
bearing a tray. 

It was plain, at the first glance, that the woman 
was quite sober, and much asliamed of jierself. 

She set the tray down upon a chair, spread a clean 
white cloth on the table, and proceeded to lay the 
breakfast, sending frequent deprecating glances at 
the young girl, 

“Good morning, Dora,” she said, at last, coming 
nearer tothe window. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Narr,” rejoined Dora, coldly, 
turning around. 

“T suppose I didn’t act very well last night, 
Dora,” ssid the woman, deprecatingly. “ The truth 
is, | ain’t used to liqnor, and I took a drop last night, 
and it setme wild. I don’t know how 1 could have 
beeu so foolish. Was that gentleman who was here 
Mr. Wamer ?” 

“No. He was Mr. Noel Weir, who lives near the 
Grange. I have known him from mychildhood.” 

“ Ah, I thought he was a lord at the very least! 
What astern way he had! I—I didn’t say any- 
thing: did I, Dora?” 

“I scarcely comprehend you,” responded Dora. 
“Tf you mean to ask if you told anything you 
wished to keep secret, I presume yon did. You said 
your husband was alive and in Cheshire, and would 
be here this week !” 

The woman coloured a little, looked embarrassed, 
and then exclaimed, defiantly : 

“Well, you must have known it, sooner or later, 
Jack is alive, and will probably be here to-morrow. 
1’ve been out already this morning, and have tele- 
graphed to him. Of course, you won't betray 
him,” she added, anxiously, ‘ being he’s your own 
father!” 

“I shall not betray him.” 

The woman breathed more freely. 

“He'd ought to have changed bis name before 
coming back to England,” she said. “ But, after all, 
it wouldn’t have done any good. He'd have let out 
his true name at the first ale-house he came to. But 
come to breakfast, Dora.” 

Dora obeyed the summons, taking her seat at the 
table, Mrs. Narr sat down opposite to her, and pro- 
ceeded to wait upon her. 

it was noticeable that the woman’s manner was 
more respectful than it had been. Dora’s coldness 
and slight hauteur seemed to have had their due 
effect upon her. She watched her constautly and 
closvly, as if seeking the cause of Dora’s altered 
manner, 

it was as if she feared she had given utterance to 
soe vital secret during her intoxication of the pre- 
vious night. 

After breakfast. Mrs. Narr took the tray down to 





the kitchen, aud Dora busied herself with some 
sewing. 

The day wore on. In the afternoon, Mr. Weir 
came again, remaining uatil evening. 

This day was a sample of the two following it. 

Jack Narr did not arrive as expected, and no letter 
had yet been received from Felix Wamer. 

On the fourth day, however, the peculiar knock of 
the London postman was heard at the door, anda 
letter was presently brought up to Dora, 

She recognised the handwriting as that of Wamer, 
and, disregarding Mrs. Narr’s questions, hastily 
withdrew into her own room, locked the door, and 
gave herself up to its perusal. 

It was an ardent letter, fall of protestations of 
love, and assurances that Dora's changed circum- 
stances had not affected his passion for her. On 
the contrary, he declared that her desolation touched 
his very soul, and that he longed to fly to her, that 
he might comfort and protect her. He said that he 
was compelled to remain with his cousin for some 
weeks yet, but that he would make her a ying visit 
on Tuesday. 

“And to-day is Tuesday!” thought. Dora, with a 
thrill of pleased anticipation. “The letter was 
written on Saturday. The servant must have de- 
layed to post it. Heis on his way now. Hy does 
not tell me at what hour he may arrive. He may 
be here at any moment.” 

She put the letter in her bosom, and hastened to 
make a few alterations in her teilette, which might 
make her more pleasing in the eyes of her aristo- 
cratic lover. 

Then she went to the sitting-room. 

“ Well, whaw’s your news ?” demanded Mrs. Narr. 

“ Mr, Wamer will be here to-day!” 

“He will!’ and the woman’s eyes brightened. 
“That is good. Youcan marry him if you want te, 
Dora. Only, whoever does marry you will have to 
pension off Jack and me, if he don’t want us to settle 
in his neigiibourhood!” 

Dora had not thought that her marriage was to 
afford the Narrs an oppertunity to obtain black-mail, 
aud while she was considering the subject, in bit- 
terness of spirit, a heavy step was heard on the 
stairs, and a thundering knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!” called out Mrs. Narr. 

The door opened, and a man strode into the room. 

With a great cry of welcome, Mrs. Narr flew to- 
wards him, drew him further into the room, and 
embraced him. 

* t's Jack, sure enough!” she ejaculated, “Jack 
at Iast!” 

Dora looked at the new-comer curiously. 

He was a stout man, of medium height, yet, by 
reason of his breadth, seeming shorter than he was. 
He had a red, full-moon face, framed in red and 
bristling hair, cropped close to his round head. A 
red fringe of whiskers adorned his face. He looked 
the incarnation of vulgarity; was coarse and bluff 
and ignorant; fond of drink and the vices that go 
hand in hand with drunkenness, and had, as he had 
had all his life, a positive genius for getting his 
living at the expeuse of some other person. 

He was gaudily dressed in plaid trousers, a red 
velvet waistcoat, adorned with brass buttons, a blue 
satin scarf, in which was thrust a pin displaying an 
immense paste diamond, a velveteen coat, and, 
finally, an old dinted hat set jauntily on the back of 
his head. 

It was evident that he had recruited his courage 
or his strength by use of his. favourite beverage 
just. before arriving at Lowater Crescent. 

He looked, iu short, like a retired and well-to-do 
prize-fighter. 

Such was Jack Narr—the man who claimed to be 
the father of the pure, dainty, and blossom-like Dora. 

“Yes, it’s Jack!” cried the man, with a hoarse 
laugh, looking around him. “ Very nice quarters, 
old girl! Setting up for a nob, ain’t vou? Beg 
parding, miss,” he added, his gaze settling on Dora, 
and he made a sweeping bow to her. “1 meant no 
*fence.” 

Mrs. Narr pulled his sleeve. 

* Don’t you understand?” she exclaimed. “ That's 
Dora—our girl, you know !” 

“Ah, yes. Happy to see you, Miss Dora!” 

“Not Miss Dora, Jack. She's oar girl that Mr. 
Chessom adopted, and left without a farthing, you 
know. Mr. Chessom’s dead, and his son has set 
Dora adrift to look out for herself. She’s going to 
teach and support you and me, or else a 

“Is she?” asked Jack Narr, brightening at the 
thought of being supported by somebody. “It’s 
very good of her, I must say. Shall be delighted 
Miss Dora——” 

“Miss Doraagain !” cried Mrs. Narr, impatiently, 
“Can’t an idea be got into your head, Jack, short 
of vaccinating it in? The girl’s ours,and you must 
call her Dora or Dolly, just as you clioose, But 
don’t go to talking asif she was our superior!” 


: 





' at pleasure, after the fashion of mene 


Jack Narr looked at the pale, high-bred girl, who 
was as unlike him and his wife as a stately lily or 
cultured rose is unlike a field beaw, and his round 
red face grew puzzled. 

‘I know it’s all right,” he muttered ; “ but I cannot 
quite get at it!” 

“ You've been drinking,Jack, That's why you're 
so dreadful thick-headed,” 

“T’ve been drinking only enough to feel meller,” 
said Mr. Narr, putting his thumbs inte the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat, aud balancing himself jauntily and 
alternately on his heels and toes, “Sure there's 
no mistake now, old woman? Sure that’s the 


How often must I tell you? She isgoing 
to teach, as I said, to support us;,.or, what’s more 
likely, she’s going to marry a rich fellow, an heir to 
a title, and we can live on him. He'll pay us any 
sum to keep us out of the way,and save his pride. 
Ah, Jack, there are easy times ahead of us.” 

“Ah!” said a deep and significant vuice at the 
open door. 

Dora turned a startled look in that direction. 

There, on the threshold, where he had been 
standing unseen for several minutes, with a strange 
and inscrutable expression on his countenance and 
a strange gleam in his eyes, stood Felix Wamer. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tux boat-house, to which repeated allusion has 
been made, demands at this juncture a fuller descrip- 
tion. 

It lay at the end of tlie little stone picr, which 
stretched from t).e foot of the stairway in the rocks 
out into the waters of the litrir bey, 

It was tuilt ia two stories, tle lower one being of 
stone an some iwent7 feet in height. 

The upper sto', was only about twelve feet high, 
and its side walls were almost entirely formed of 
moveable sliuttors, capabie of being opened or closed 
West Indian 
houses. These shutters were painted a deep, cool 
green, and.in winter were protected by additional 
blinds. The roof projected slightly, and was painted 
in gay stripes, looking Jike a Venetian awning. 

This cool upper chamber in the boat-house, high 
up over the water, and swept. through. its shutters 
by the coolest sea-breezes even in the sultriest day 
in summer, was one of the favourite resorts of the 
Lady Barbara Champney, who loved to lie upon its 
divan and listen to the musical washing of the 
waves against the stone walls below, or against the 
cliffs forming the sea-wall of the Manor. 

t had be an ially favourite retreat since 
Lord Champney’s return to Saltair, aud since he 
had developed a taste for boating. 

Left unfurnished during the winter, the boat- 
house parlour, as it might well have been called, was 
now, in June, in its full summer attire. 

Upon the afternoon of the day on which. Felix 
Wamer had chosen to go to. town for his flying visit 
to Dora, the Lady Barbara was half reclining upon 
the cane-work divan, looking out ou the sea through 
the partially-opened shutters. 

Since the day on which he had made his memor. 
able visit to her sitting-room, bringing with him 
the mischief-making bouquet, the Lady Barbara had 
not seen Lord Champney. 

Insulted, tortured, and aggrieved, she had kept her 
chamber, not going forth even toher meals. Tiring 
of her self-imprisonment at last, however, she had 
come out this afternoon for # stroll in the garden, 
and a lounge in the boat-house, and intended to make 
ler appearance at the dinner-table. 

The afternoon was bright and pleasant, with 
glorious flood of sunshine on the glittering waters, 
with their dancing foam-crests, and with a strong, 
sweet breeze that was inexpressibly delightful after 
the sultriness of the morning. 

‘The sea was dotted with the bright sails of fisher 
craft, and larger vessels, and the Lady Barbara was 
idly watching them, and wondering which among 
them all was Lord Champney’s sail, for he had gone 
out an hour before in the little yacht. 

“He may have gone over to Cromer,” she thought, 
toying with the slats of the shutters, “He must 
miss Felix Wamer, who started for town this morn- 
ing. Andthat reminds me. Willard Ames and | 
were strangely unjust to poor Felix, in thinking him 
guilty of a conspiracy against me. But that is the 
way we misjudge people,” she added, sighing. 
“ We throw away a sincere friendship for a seeming 
one—the real diamond for the paste! Sidney knew 
his cousin best, after all.” 

Watching yet a little longer, the Lady Barbara 
distinguished one sail which was making direct 
before the wind for Saltair. A further scrutimy 
convinced her that this was the graceful little yacht, 
homeward-bound, 

“T don’t wish Sidney to find me here,” she said to 
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herself. “ He will think that I have been watching 
for him.’ I will go upon the land.” 

She regarded the approaching boat through ber spy- 

Jags, and then, ¢onvineed of its identity, arose and 
shook down the long folds of her dress, preparatory 
to retracing Wer Steps to the land. 

She presented @ charming picture as she stood 
there, taking @ last peep at the swift-saiting yacht 
through the interstices of the shatter, witl her pale 
gold hair coiled high at the back of her head, one 
jong carl straying over het shoulder, gleaming like 
sunshine, and with the folds of her sea-green silk 
floating about her, giving her the look of an Undine. 

And so. thought—it wasapparent—a man who had 
come up the flight of stone stairs silently, from the 
poat-house below, 

He was standing on the topmost étafr, and regard- 
ing the Lady Barbara with a glance of the most in- 
teuse admiration, taking in with his keen gaze every 
feature of her dazzling loveliness, from the perfect 
face to the gleaming curl, and the white arm which, 
bare to the elbow, the loose drapery falling away from 
it, looked as. if sculptured from the whitest marble. 

This man, who was of middle age, was strikingly 
handsome, after a bold and wicked fashion, and lad 
a military air that was infinitely beeoming to him. 

He was Colonel. Effingham, an officer in the army, 
aman of the worst type; yet, because of his hand- 
some face and fortune, his polished manners and air 
of fashion, he was courted aad admired by half the 
fashionable world, 

The look. of admiration deepened in his bold 
black eyes as the Lady Barbara’s attitude changed to 
one of uticonscious grace. 

“ Beautiful!” he exclaimed, aloud, as if it rapture. 
“Superb!” 

The Lady Barbara started as if stung, and turned 
round hastily, facing him. 

“Colonel Effinguam!” she ejaculated, in amaze- 
ment. 

The colonel, holding his hat in his hatd, bowed 
deeply. 

“It is I, Lady Barbara,” he said, humbly. “ Par- 
don my intrusion, but the servant sent me here in 
quest of you.” 

“Indeed!” oried the Lady Barbata, with haughty 
scorn. “I receive no one here but my friends. Be 
iis enough to relieve me of your presence at 
once!” 

The eclonel flushed under her cutting tone, but 
came up the stairs, approaching her. 

“Some one must have maligned me to you, Lady 
Barbara,” he said, deprecatingly: “Am I not your 
friend? Oertainly ifa@ kindly feeling towards you 
could constitite me such, Iam one.” 

“T have no wish to hold a conference with you,” 
said the Lady Barbara, pointing to the staitcase. 
“Go!” 

“Surely you will not condemn me unheard ?” 
persisted the colonel. 
oy Lady Burbara’s blue eyes flashed like drawn 
steel. : 

“ You dare urgé your defence,” she cried, “when 
you have grossly insulted me beyond all forgiveness 
by the bouquet and the note enclosed in it which 
you sent me the other day? You have not been 
condemued unheard, Colonel Effingham. My hus- 
band would have punished you on sight-——” 

“You showed him the note, then?” interrupted 
the colonel, his countenance falling. 

“No; but hé saw the bouquet, aud knew that it 
enclosed a note. To save my name from scandal, I 
screened you from Lord Champney’s wrath.” 

The colonel smiled again. 

“ But beware of so insulting me the second time!” 
said her ladyship, haughtily, 

_“I know Lord Champney’s unfortunate pecu- 
liarity,” observed Colonel Effingham, coolly. “To 
speak to him against any man’s attentions would 
be like pouring spirits on @ fire. He has a theory 
that any woman wlio respects herself will never be 
insulted. Consequently, when you tell him you 
have been insulted, what will he say to you?” 

“Tshall not appeal to hin. Ishall avenge my 
own wrongs.” 

The colonel arched his brows, 

“ Bat how?” he asked. 

“If you venture on my premises again, I will have 
you horsewhipped; that ishow! Since you are in- 
sensible to appeals made to your honour, let us see 
whether you will be sensible to an infamous punish- 
ent at the hands of a menial.” 

The colonel glared at her ladysbip. 

“This to me!”’ he ejaculated. “Be careful, Bar- 
bara Champney. I never forgave an insult in my life. 
I could not forgive one even from you, if I did not 
love you go.” 

“Love me—a married woman!” 

“Yes. You are married, it is trae; but such o 
Marriage as yours is a marriage but in name, I love 
you; and, loving you, I forgive you. Hear me, Bar- 








bara. I have loved you always. I know that you are 
nohappy in your married life—that your husband 
is not worthy of you,” 

“Tt is false! He is worthy.” 

“He is jealous and exacting to the highest degree. 
He has no faith in you, and dares not let you look 
upon another man, lest you should prefer that other. 
This is no life for you, Barbara, beautiful Barbara! 
You were made to live in an eternal sunshine. This 
cruel jealousy on oa eet of your husband is killing 
you. If you would but'listen to me, i would make 
your life a very dream of brightness. I love you, 
Barbara. I love you!” 

He told the trath. The Lady Barbara’s scorn of 
him, her repellant ¢oldness, had caused his first 
fancy for her to de into a wild, mad passion. It 
was his nature to long to possess that which was, 


or seemed, mee his reach. 

Besides, Effingham was the dupe and instrument 
of Felix Wamer, who had persuaded him that he 
had but to ste earnestly to ess. Wamer's great 
scheme was to separate Lord Champney and his 
wife, by persuading the former, whose weakness he 
well knew, Of the infidelity of the latter. In the 
event of his lordship’s dying childless, Warner would 
reap his great suecess by inheriting both title and 
estates. And to make the Lady Barbara appear 
faithless in the go a husband, be ergo im- 

ressed upon mind m that Lady 
Barbar secretly loved him, but that her pride was 
stronger than ber love. 
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“You will not relieve mie of your hateful pre 
sence ?”’ she demanded. 

“Not till you say you love me.” 

Her ladyship pointed through the shutters, 

“Do you see that boat one ?” she asked 
calmly. “It contains. my Will you go 
now ?”’ 

“I must repeat what I said. Twill not go till you 
say you love me. Let your husband cote, He 
shall find me on my knees at your feet, Then, Bar- 
bara, you will have to take refuge in my arms from 
the storm of his hatred and jealousy.” 

‘* Monster!” said her Jadyship, her eyes gleaming 
like meteors. “Goward! Was ever known a 
creature s6 base under that nanre before ?” 

“ Queenly Barbara——” 

“Silence! Do not dare to speak my name. You 
dare tulk of love to me!” 

If a look could bave slain him, Effingham would 
have fallen dead at her feet. 

But he, believing in bis ultimate victory, only 
laughed at her awful anger and scorn. 

“'There’s no use in putting on all these airs to 
me, Barbara,” he exclaimed, ‘“ Your husband does 
not deserve you——” 

“Hush! Dare not to take his honoured name on 
your vile lips!” 

“You have greater faith in him than he has in 
you,” sneered Effingham. 

The Lady Barvara looked again from the window. 

How very near the boat was coming! 

She could see the sombre look on Lord Champney’s 
face now, as he sat on the boat-cushions, moody and 
troubled and darkly anxious. 

What if he should come and find this man there! 

“How near he is!” said Effiugham, coolly, his 
glance following hers. “ He will come into the boat- 
house. He will hear voices up here and come up. 
He will find us—and then! What will he say, Bar- 
bara, to see me at your feet? Ah, you tremble! 
You are afraid of him. Tell me that you will try to 
love me—encourage me in the least—say I may come 
again—and I will avert from you the coming terror! 
Say something, Barbara, and I will go!” 

‘Coward! miscreant!” was her indignant response. 
*T would not speak the word you want were it to 
save my life. 1 would sooner die than give you the 
smallest word of encouragement!” 

‘The boat was coming swiftly near-r. 

Colonel Effingham drew closer to her, a smile of 
triumph deepening on his visage. 

“ He has done me the honour to be jealous of me, 
Barbara,” he exclaimed. “ He shall find us here to- 
gether, Ishall seem startled, frightened, repentant.” 

The Lady Barbara measured the distance to the 
staircase with a single glance. 

Then suddenly—so suddenly as to startle Effing- 
ham—she made a quick spring, pagsed him, gained 








the stairease, and flew down the broad stone steps 
like a flash of light. 

With an oath, her enemy sprang after her. 

Down the long flight of stairs went the Lady Bar- 
bara into the boat-honse. Along that side of the 
boat-house ran a natrow platform, overlooking tho 
basin of water in which the little yacht was kept 
moored. . 

The Lady Barbara ran — the platform, threw 
open the door at its end, which gave entrance upon 
the pier, and hurried over the stone pathway to 
the land. 

She was half-way across, shadowéd from observa- 
tion on the seaward side by the boat-house, and 
from the land by the cliffs, When Efflagham over- 
took her, clutching her by the arm. 

“ Well done, Eady Barbara!” he éried darkly. 
“But we are as mach alotie heté a6 in the boat- 
house. Champwey shall find us here, as in the act 
of parting, my @#m around your waist! It is not 
too late. Only épeak one word—only af that you 
will let me méet you again—and I © away 
peacefully. Speak, Barbera!” ; 

He stole his arm atound her waist, despite her 
struggles. 

“ Let poy ont she exclaimed, With the tone and 
mien of at queen. , 

like a demon. 


ould So boat nes en gueepBogn ios: 
the boat-house, They could heat the slatking of 
the chains, ae Lord tried to uafasten tle 


ie Lody hertare paomed fo 0 Golly wags xd 
a 
° Sn oing into te b-boy 40,” datd Biingh 
Dp ngham. 
“One word Spartem—cee word “ put his 
bearded face down to het deathly white one, and 


his moustache swept her cheeks, ad he added : 
“ You refuse ae anna ést of women! 


then—proude 
Thon I'll take « kies; What! is he eonfing ?” 
With his arm still dround her waist, ho lifted his 
head and listened. 
(Po be continued.) 





TH decease of the Right Hon. the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, which took place somewhat unexpectedly 
on the 27th of June, will leave a large blank in the 
world of politics, both home and foreign. He was 
not only one of that band of experienced statesmen, of 
whom so very few now remain, who were prominent 
figures in those great political commotions, Euro- 
pean as well as English, that came so thickly in the 
past generation, but he, at the death, 
still retained high and powerful po iffffience as 
the Foreign Minister of England. In him the 

i of dipl y has lost ote of it6 most ac- 
complished professors, and the Liberal party one 
who, though a Whig by tradition, always gave 
Liberal measures a strong and generous support, 
and was, indeed, one of the chief elements of strength 
in the ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Right Hon. George William Frederick Vil- 
liers, Earl of Clarendon, of Clarendon, near Salis- 
bury, and Baron Hyde, of Hindon, in the county of 
Wilts, K.G., G.C.B., P.C., Chancellor of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, &c., was born in London, on 
the 26th of January, 1800. He was the eldest son 
of the late Hon. George Villiers (who died in March, 
1827), the third son of the first earl, by the Hon. 
Teresa Parker, daughter of John, first Lord Boring- 
don, and sister of the first Earlof Morley. He suc- 
eceded to the family honours, as fourth earl, 22nd 
December, 1838, upon the death of his uncle, John 
Charles, third Earl. 

Having been at all times favourable to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, as soon as ho saw that Sir 
Robert Peel was becoming convinced of their truth, 
Lord Clarendon, though firmly adhering to his 
own party, gave a hearty support to the commer- 
cial policy which that statesman inaugurated. Of 
the total repeal of the Corn Laws there had never 
been a more stanch and persistent advocate than 
his brother, Mr. Charles Pelham Villiers, the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton; and when the Bill for 
their repeal was brought forward for discussion in 
the House of Peers, Lord Clarendon accompanied 
his vote for the measure by a speech of great 
ability. On the return of the Liberals to office in 
1846, with Lord John Russell at their head, Lord 
Clarendon was appointed President of the Board 
of Trade, and in the following year he was en- 
trusted with the important post of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. ~ 

At that period, the famine, eaused by the failure 
of the potato crop, was desolating that unhappy 
country, and Lord Clarendon did not enter on his 
Viceroyalty under the most favourable auspices. 
His nomination, however, was one of the most 
popular appointments. made by the new Premier; 
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[THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CLARENDON, E.G., ETC. j 


and he at once exerted himself to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the people by organising machinery for 
their relief. Fis popularity was to some extent 
diminished by the agitation of the eves | Ire- 
land” party ; and when a part of the population, 
under the leadership of Mr. Smith O’Brien, rose in 
arms against the Queen, the measures which Lord 
Clarendon was forced to take to vindicate the law 
created considerable animosity against him, al- 
though he had not appealed to the Legislature for 
any extraordinary coercive powers. In suppressing 
these outbreaks, Lord Clarendon most wisely de- 
clined the proffered services of the Orange Lodges. 
With similar firmness and impartiality, shortly 
afterwards, he superseded Lord Roden and two 
other members of Orange Lodges in the Commission 
of the Peace, on account of the “ untoward”’ affair 
in the pass of Dolly’s Brae. His conduct as Lord 
Lieutenant in this transaction was severely ques- 
tioned at the time in the House of Peers, not only 
by Lord Roden’s friends, but by the late Lord 
Derby; but Lord Clarendon’s reply was a master] 
vindication of the policy pursued by the Iris 
Executive. It cannot, however, be said that when 
he laid down his viceregal office he was the idol of 
the multitude, or the object of its “‘ veneration and 
worship,” to use the expression of Lord Brougham, 
as he had been four or five years before. 

In February, 1853, Lord Clarendon was appointed 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet 
of Lord Aberdeen, that post being vacated by Lord 
John Bussell, after he had held it scarcely two 
months; and it fell to his lotin this capacity to 
direct the several intricate and difficult negotia- 
tions of the British Government with France, 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, which the 
Russian war entailed. When the Aberdeen Minis- 
try fell in the spring of 1855 Lord Derby was com- 
manded by Her Majesty to construct a Cabinet; 
and on this occasion the Tory chief expressed a 
strong desire to leave the direction of Foreign 





Affairs in the hands of Lord Clarendon. Lord 
Derby was unable to form a Cabinet, and Lord 
Palmerston, who then succeeded to the helm, in re- 
forming the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, very natu- 
rally handed back the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
to Lord Clarendon, who in that capacity, and as 
British Plenipotentiary, signed the Treaty of Peace 
which was negotiated in Paris at the commence- 
ment of the following year. His services on that 
occasion elicited the highest praise both.in Parlia- 
ment and from the press, and it was said that he 
was offered, but declined, the coronet of a marquis. 
He continued to hold the direction of ie 
Affairs until the retirement of his chief in 1858. 
1864 he rejoined Lord Palmerston’s third Ministry 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; but re- 
sumed his former post as Foreign Secretary in the 
following year, under the Administration of Lord 
Russell. maining out of office with his a 
during Lord Derby’s last Ministry and that of Mr. 
Disraeli, he returned in December, 1868, on the 
formation of the Gladstone Cabinet, to the office 
which he held to the last, and with which his name 
will hereafter be chiefly identified. 

The Earl of Clarendon was descended in the 
male line from the brother of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and in the female line from 
Edward Hyde, the celebrated Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon of the time of Charles II. (who was the 
grandfather of two Queens Consort of England), 
through the granddaughter of Henry, last Karl of 
Clarendon of that line, who married the Hon. 
Thomas Villiers, a younger son of William, second 
Earl of Jersey. This Thomas Villiers was in 1776 
created Earl of Clarendon, and he was grandfather 
of the Minister now deceased. His lordship, who 
was sworn a Privy Councillor in 1840, gnd nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Garter in 1849, merried on 
the 3rdof June, 1839, the Lady Catherine Grimston, 
eldest daughter of James Walter, first Earl of 
Verulam, and widow of Mz. Jobp Foster Barham, 





By this marriage he had several children, of whom 
three sons and three daughters survive. One of 
his daughters, Lady Alice, is now Lady Skelmers. 
dale; the eldest daughter, Lady Constance, was 
married in May, 1864, to the Hon. Frederick Ar. 
thur Stanley, M.P., brother of Lord Derby ; and 
the third, Lady Emily Theresa, is married to Mr. 
Odo William Leopold Russell. He is succeeded in 
the family title and estates by his eldest surviving 
son, Edward, Lord Hyde, M.P. for the borough of 
Brecon, who was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1867. 
His lordship, who now becomes fifth Earl of Claren. 
don, is a Deputy Lieutenant for Warwickshire. He 
was born at the Vi Lodge, Dublin, 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1846. His lordship’s brothers, the Hon. 
George Patrick Hyde, an ensign in the Grenadier 
Guards, and the Hon. Francis Hyde, were born 
respectively in 1847 and 1852. The new is the 
seventh who has passed to the House of from 
the lower Chamber since the commencement of the 
present parliament—the Marquess of Westminster, 
the Earl of Derby, Earl Howe, and Lords Henniker, 
Greville, and Leconfield having all been members of 
the House of Commons when it assembled in 1868, 

To Lord Clarendon’s family history it only re- 
mains to add, that one of his lordship’s brothers, 
the late Hon. He Montagu Villiers, was for 
some years rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
afterwards bishop, in succession, of Carlisle and of 
Durham; and another brother, the Right 
Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, many years M.P. for 
Wolverhampton, long Advocate-General, and after- 
wards Chief Commissioner of the Poor Laws, was 
one of the earliest and ablest advocates of the repeal. 
of the Corn Laws in the days when, for the most 
part, even Whig noblemen and gentlemen were dis-. 
posed to support agricul protection. His 
sister, y Theresa, was twice marriel, first to 
Mr. Thomas H. Lister, and afterwards to the late 
Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, M.P. 

‘The retrospect of so long a public and official life 
as that of Lord Clarendon is full of instruction and. 
interest. Four times in succession did he fill the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and. 
Mr. Gladstone’s is the sixth Liberal Cabinet in 
which he held a prominent post. For nearly half 
a century he took a part more or less direct in 
the diplomatic service of the country; and his 
name, therefore, is well known in every Court and 
capital of the world. His principal qualification 
for the posts he filled was, perhaps, his unwearied 
industry. Probably there never was a harder 
worker, except, perhaps, Lord Palmerston. 

From the time of the Russian war he was the 
ruling mind inour relations with foreign Powers. 
Since Lord Aberdeen no Minister had been so intir 
mate with so many sovereigns, and thus he was 
more than once enabled to smooth over dissensions 
which were tending to become dangerous. A not- 
able instance of this occurred of late, when he 
acted as intermediary between the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor Napoleon, and was enabled to 
convey personal assurances which assuaged the 
jealousy of the French and the comenpentnd sus- 
picion of the Prussians: In fact, he become, 
if not the Nestor of diplomacy, like the late King 
of the Belgians, at any rate one old enough and 
respected enough to take a high personal position. 
in dealing with statesmen both at home and 
abroad, 

To the last he was as large in principles, as ac- 
curate in details, as prompt in action, as if he had 
been 50 instead of 70. Take, for instance, the 
matter of the Greek Brigands. It is well known 
that Lord Clarendon felt acutely the murder of our 
countrymen. He was anxious lest it should he 
thought he had left any méans unemployed to save 
them. But if there were any misgivings, they 
must have been dispelled by the official correspon- 
dence published on the subject. Whoever else was 
apathetic, there was one who was zeal incarnate, 
and that was Lord Clarendon. 

The remains of the Earl of Clarendon were in- 
terred in the new cemetery at Watford, Herts, on 
Saturday, the 2nd July, in a strictly private and. 
unostentatious manner, according to his lordship’s 
express injunction. 

On hearing of Lord Clarendon’s death, Mr. Fish: 
sent to Mr. Motley the following telegram, which. 
will doubtless be read with general satisfaction as 
a recognition of the earnest endeavours of Lord 
Clarendon to consolidate and maintain the most 
cordial friendship between England and the United. 


States : 
“ Washington, June 27th. 

“The death of the Earl of Clarendon removes # 
statesman whose fame belongs to the world, and. 
whose loss will be felt by other nations than that. 
in whose behalf he laboured for the advance of 
civilisation and in the interests of peace. The Pre~ 
sident tenders the sympathy of the yr ong of the 
United States to her Majesty and to the British 

eople, and condolence to those to whom the loss 
Pricge personal grief.” 
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MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 
— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Trey were to give a ball at Eaglescliffe Park. The 
earl would have it so, and Beatrix Dudevaut, eager 
to air her approaching greatness, was secretly the 
instigator of the whole matter. 

Lady Violet made a feeble opposition at first, but 
was overruled, and preparations went forward on 
ascale of magnificence that the county had rarely 
seen before. 

Miss Dudevant made a special trip to London, to 
order the most elegant and wonderful toilette her 
fancy could devise, and to stop the mouths of her most 
importunate creditors with the news of her approach- 
ing marriage. The inudelicacy of thus privately 
making known an engagement—her own, too—which 
it was the understanding was not yet to be made 
—_ did not affect Beatrix, if, indeed, it struck her 
at all. 

“Lord Eaglescliffe will find himself too much 
committed to retreat if he should wish to,” was her 
complaisant mental comment on her own course. 

It was the first time Eaglescliffe had been so fully 
thrown open since the accession of the present lord, 
and nothing was spared that could add to the bril- 
liancy and importance of the occasion. 

Standing high as it did, and lighted through the 
whole magnificent pile, the mansion looked from the 
distance like a palace of fire suspended in mid-air. 

Within, the scene was of indescribable gorgeous- 
ness. The rooms were one blaze of radiance, one 
wilderness of perfume and beauty. 

There were other very beautiful women there, 
other exquisite toilettes, but the queens of the even- 
ing, each in her own way, were Lady Violet and her 
London friend, Miss Dudevant. Conscious that, in 
spite of her wonderful loveliness, Lady Violet’s 
beauty was not of a style to detract from hers, that, 
on the contrary, her own perfections were enhanced 
by the contrast, Beatrix scarcely quitted her side till 
the evening was far advanced. Though Lady Violet 
had seen very little of fashionable society, this, in- 
deed, being the grandest affair at which she had ever 
been present, she bore herself with a grace, ease, and 
self-possession that women who had reigned in the 
fashionable world half their lives might have envied. 
_ Beatrix did envy her, all, everything—her posi- 
tion, her beauty, the simple yet superb unapproach- 
sbleness of her toilette. 





[tue sPY.] 

Lady Violet wore a dress of almost priceless 
white lace, with those rare, costly jewels, pale pink 
pearls about her snowy throat, in her hair, and on 
her bare, exquisitely moulded arms. 

Miss Dudevant wore her favourite colour—clouds 
of azure, sown with stars of brvidered seed pearls, 
and sapphires flashing azure light on her dimpled 
neck and arms, andin her yellow, glittering hair. 

Lord Eaglescliffe coul scarcely keep his eyes in 
any other direction. All his graceful duties of lost 
were performed in his usual courtly, high-bred 
manner. His attentions to the feminine portion of 
his guests were characterised by a gentle chivalry 
of bearing that caused many a lovely eye to linger 
on his tall, still handsome person, cloquently, and 
many an ambitious heart to throb at the recollection 
that he was a single man. [ut his lordship’s devo- 
tion to the beautiful London coquette and belle, 
Miss Dudevant, became sufficiently apparent before 
midnight, without the assistance of Beatrix’s grace- 
ful, sly way of impressing the nature of their rela- 
tions upon others. 

Miss Dudevant was in her element. All the 
early portion of the evening she was occupied with 
the earl and his queenly daugliter, a conspicuous 
figure in the reception of the guests. While she 
dazzled her infatuated lover with her small witche- 
ries, she turned the heads of many another in the 
throng constantly revolving about them. 

Lady Violet was engrossed by her own responsi- 
bilities, and intoxicated slightly with the excitement 
of the scene, the admiring glances she constantly 
encountered, the low comments upon her appear- 
ance, snatches of which would occasionally float 
to herears. Captain Evelyn, looking handsome and 
interesting enough to be the hero of any romance, 
remained constantly beside her chair, privileged as 
he had seldom been before, to meet those beautiful, 
eloquent eyes, which seemed to forget, in the 
animation of the moment, to look coldly. 

In spite of her resolves, in spite of the cloud upon 
her life—the worm at her heart—Lady Violet, in her 
lovely and untried youth, found the chalice of the 
world’s pleasure sweet to her lips. 

Who knows but she said to herself this evening: 

“For once these few hours I will forget. I harm 
no one but myself if I am happy this short while, 
certainly not the mancapable of a frightful flirtation 
with a woman like Beatrix Dudevant.” 

Where she leaned in her exquisite young beauty, 
she had only to lift her white lids to look in the 
adoring eyes of the man to whom she was heaven, 
sacrilegious as that may seem—who was heaven to 








her in return—and, for onee, that lovely glance did 
not rebuke him. For once those perfect lips smiled 
for him without stint, and the musical voice sparkled 
with rich cadence and sweet laughter. 

In the restless brown eyes of the handsome young 
guardsman a spark smouldered, as the woman he 
loved as few men love women, thus shed the glory 
of her fascinations upon him. 

* Does she think that I am a stone?” he thought. 
* Does she think she can go back to the old, cold 
airs after this? Has Beatrix Dudevant taught her 
to deny her own heart, and to look a falsehood.” 

The far-famed Eaglescliffe conservatories were 
fairyland that night. Six wide, high, glass-domed 
pavilions opened vista upon vista of bewildering 
luxuriance, perfume, and colour. Fountains played 
in every direction, tossing their silver spray from 
marble basins, and snowy statues gleamed from amid 
the large-leaved, dark-green foliage, and scarlet 
creepers. By an artful contrivance they were lighted 
entirely from above, and this white radiance stream- 
ing down upon the scene produced an effect inde- 
scribably lovely. 

From the dancing room the heated guests flocked 
hither, aud through the cool, perfumed aisles of these- 
vast flower palaces the tide of beauty and fashion 
flowed in a constantly-changing stream. 

As Captain Evelyn, with Lady Violet upon his arm, 
moved slowly down the length of the seemingly in- 
terminable conservatories, two piercing eyes fol- 
lowed the movements of the pair. My lord’s man 
Turner, had watched these twoa great portion of the 
evening. 

Conway had said to himself often since that bitter 
sojourn in Australia, that his heart could never 
throb quick or slow again for any woman; yet to- 
night, at the sight of this royally beautiful creature,. 
who believed him her husband, this peerless patri- 
cian girl, who was as far above him as the stars above’ 
the earth, his veins tingled as though a tiny current 
of flame ran through them. 

Times were wofully changed with him, he thought, 
cle ching his teeth with a suppressed curse, as he 
watched Handsome Evelyn, as the young guardsman 
was sometimes named, leaning over Lady Violet’s 
chair, brushed by her silken perfumed hair, looking 
in her eyes of light. That had been his privilege once, 
might have been still, if he had but played his cards 
differently. 

Once he had been an honoured guest at assemblages 
like this, and beautiful women had blushed at his 
glance, and suffered him to press their white, 
jewelled fingers, unrebuked, 
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Involuntarily he put his hand to his scarred face. 
It would never eharm any woman again, Even she 
who had once been enough in love with it to dare the 
dangers of that mysterious midnight ride to London, 
to become an actor in the most outrageous farce 
that ever took the solemn name of marriage, bated 
il now, 

“ And no wonder!” he said to himself, as thesight 
of her beauty smote him with astrange pang. “ None 
but a brute would have met her as I did, after euch 
a separation and such a parting. Who knows what 
might have been, if I had behaved differently when 
I met her? Curseitall! I’m always making mise- 
takes that an idiot would be ashamed of. But,” he 
added, after a brief, scowling pause, “if Evelyn 
thinks he is going to have it all his own way now, 
Le will find himself wofully mistaken.” 

From a thick screen of oriental foliage, he watched 
Captain Evelyn and Lady Violet, as they paused, at 
last, beside the open door of the furthest compartment 
of the conservatories, 

A flight of white marble steps led from this door, 
andthe two stood quite alone, within the broad 
coorway, With the silvery, soft light from thecrystal 
roof raining down upon them, aud the enchanted 
Licht of youth and love glowing iu theiz eyes, 

‘hey were silent—that delicious, helf-eouseions 
silence that says so much more than words--cack 
heart throbbing fast, Lady Violet certainly mot 
daring to speak, lest ber voice sirould betray the 
sweet tumult within her, 

From his concealment, Conway could see the look 
of passionate love with which Roy Evelyn was re- 
garding her. Her downeset face wastemed slightly 
from him ; but he could imagine how i was flushing, 
perhaps, and his heart Jeaped with tage—witn im- 
potent, half -mad fary. 

“Ii he speaks to her now—if she answers him now 
—all is lost !” he mattered, with an oath, and glanced 
wildly in the direction of the comparatively distant 
promeuaders, “ Why can’t they, some of thom, eonre 
this way, and interrupt those two fools!” he said to 
himself, savagely. 

Then, with an exclamation, he darted noiselessly 
towards the nearest group. He had reeognised 
Beatrix Dudevant among them, and Lord Eaglescliffe 
was not with her. He approached with as respectful 
au air as he could muster, in his Laste and agita- 
tion. 

‘If you please, miss, could I speak with youa 
minute? It’s—it’s very important,” he stammered, 
in some confusion, for him. 

Miss Dudevaut looked surprised ; she turned pale, 
fia fact. 

“| wonder if he calls it ‘betraying’ what I said 
to Violet,” she mused, as with forced smiles she 
stepped into the shadow of some tall ferns with 
Conway, with evident reluctance. 

He spoke with small ceremony. 

“| want you to interrupt that téte-a-téte yonder,” 
he said, hurriedly, indicating the pair in the dis- 
dance ; “in return, I will tell yon a secret. Lady 
Violet is my wife. Don't stop to wonder. Find an 
excuse to interrupt them. It must be done.” 

“J will,” suid Beatrix, instantly, and turned away. 

She was half crazed with joy at this revelation. 
But she controlled herself, and taking the arm of 
the escort she had quitted to speak to Conway, 
sauntered carelessly towards the lower extremity of 
the conservatories. 

The enchanted pair in the doorway turned as 
they approached, and bent their steps in another 
direction. Beatrix was near enough to see that 
both faces wore an expression of agitation, and with 
a jealous throb at her own heart, for she liked 
Captain Evelyn as well as she was capable of 
liking anybody, ehe followed. 

Captain Evelyn and Lady Violet turned again 
presently, Beatrix turned also, slightly compress- 
ing her rosy lips as she continued her rattling chat 
with her companion, regardless of his evident sur- 
prise at the abruptness of her movements, 

Captain Evelyn glaneed back over his shoulder. 
There was resolution and determination in his look, 
and Miss Dudevant sawit. Perhaps she even had a 
feint intuition of what Conway meant whiew he said : 
“It must be done,” soemphatically. Abany rate, she 
moved slightly forward, quitted ler escort’s arm sud- 
denly, and put her hand on Lady Vivlst’s, 

* Dear Vio,” she whispered, ‘ won't yow come with 
meamoment. Lamill. 1,1 feel as though I was 
going to faint.” 

Lady Violet paused at once. She was glad of the 
interruption. She had been upon the very point of 
the most absurd madness, she said to hersel/, of con- 
fessing all, everything to the man she loved; of 
throwing herself upon his generosity, and appealing 
to his wisdom, concerning that unhappy secret which 
weighed down her very soul. 

Gilderoy Evelyn was conscious that he had been 
that moment very near the solution of the nystery 


forked f@ «. shadowy 





of Lady Violet’s contradictory bearing towards him, 
and the look he gave Miss Dudevant was not by any 
means a friendly one. Generally speaking, it would 
have been the wildest of all doings, for a woman in 
Lady Violot’s supposed circumstances, to confide 
such @ secret as she bad been about to eonfide to 
Captain Evelyn concerning Conway. In this case, 
such @ tevelation, could Lady Violet’s proud soul 
have been Brought to make it, would have solved 
every difficulty of those fatal meshes which entan- 
gled her and raised her to the pinnacle of a happi- 
nes® Upitagined and almost sublime. 

Bat the moment had passed. The soft emotion and 
agitation which had so nearly unsealed those sweet 
proud lips. would never touch Lady Violet again till 
it wa too late. 

had drooped a moment against her friends 
shoulder, and announced herself better, but with an 
aseumption of childish wilfulness, clung to her still 
To Lady Violet’s relief, too, it must be confessed, 
thottgh one might have imagined the contrary, from 
the pallorof the exquisite face whose bloom did not 
return again, save iv fitful flashes, that only betokened 
her inward fever and despair. 

“] will linger no er over the job I came here 
to do,” muttered Lord lescliffe’s new man, as he 

m of the ground, and 
darkly watehed the glowing mansion. 

Evew here the air seemed to throb with music and 
laughter, and long shoots of goften lights traversed 
the 

“Only a chicken-hearted idiot Wonkd dally over 
his werk so,”he said; “and Comway the convict 
ought mot to be more serepatous: than Oonway the 

was. I don’tkwow what las come over 
me, woless it is my | with her witch’s beauty. 
The demon! How the is. Her eyes go 
through me likea sweet fire.” 

Lesoing his folded arme the trellised back 
ot « rustic seat, be dropped his face upon them, and 


siood some monrents. 

“I don't knew why I should hesitate a0,” he 
muttered at lest, lifting bis hewd aad beginuing to 
pace to and fro with « step as though he an 
enemy into the sod every time he pat down his heel. 
“She hates me, and loves him already, and the off 
man’s life hangs by a thread now. With all her 
temper and pride, she’d give in when she saw there 
was no other way. And to own her, body and soul, 
to hold her once in these arms, my own, in spite of 
handsome Evelyn, would be worth wading through 
seas of blood. Besides, I don’t propose to kill any- 
body; oh! no,” with a horrible sneer. 

The fact that he had in a momentary frenzy of 
jealousy which surprised himself, told Beatrix Dude- 
vant so much troubled him greatly. 

He did not know that Miss Dudevant’s marriage 
with Lord Eaglescliffe depended on Lady Violet 
marrying first, but he knew of the engagement 
between the belle and the old lord, and feared 
her betrayal to him of the secret he had so rashly 
intrusted to her keeping. 

“There'd be a general sifting of matters in that 
case,” he said to himself, “and the deuce to pay 
generally ; and anything happening to the earl in the 
midst would not increase my favour in Lady Violet's 
eyes. It is odd, but little as I have reason to love 
that old man, I can’t bear to hurt him. I must warn 
Miss Dudevant that I am not a man to be lightly 
trifled with.” 


CUAPTER XXIV. 

NATuRES such as Beatrix Dudevant’s, while won- 
derfully ameuable to theinfluence of fear, have great 
confidence in the small resources of their own cun- 
ving. She meant that Lord Eaglescliffe should learn 
his daughter’s marriage at the earliest moment that 
she could convey tlie knowledge to him with safety 


to herself. Her own interests, she selfishly argued, 
demanded such a course. 

Doubtless, if Conway could have things his way, 
her own marriage with the earl would never take 
place; and as for settlements, of course, if Conway 
was Lady Violet’s husband, he would want them as 
small as possible. 

Tho third day after the ball, Beatrix’s maid, 
Sparks, slipped away to London, and back again, 
without anybody’s discovering her absence but her 
mistress, at whose bidding she went. 

The following morning, as the five were at break- 
fast, cozily chatting, the letters were brought in, 
among them one directed, in a singularly uncouth 
hand, to his lordship, the “earl of engilsclif.” 

Lady Violet glanced up carelessly, little suspect- 
ing how vitally interested she was in that scrawl; 
and Beatrix, who had got the letter bag, as usual, 
dauced about the room with it, coquettishly holding it 
out of bis lordship’s reach, and playing off ler pretty 
airs with as charming « manocer asif she had been ia 
utter ignorance of the malicious contents of thu vile 
missive. 





At last she gave it to him, standing archly by 
while he opened it, and pretending to try to peep at 
the contents, while the earl, as much amused as she, 
laughingly evaded her. 

Captain Evelyn had joined his uncle and Lady 
Evelyn the day before. Lady Violet and Miss Miggs 
were the sole spectators of this interesting scene. 

Suddenly, the hand which, in this playful struggle, 
had captured both of Beatrix’s for safer keeping, 
turned cold. Lord Eaglescliffe rose from the chair, 
staggering, his look deathly. 

His daughter wae Besido him in an instant, and 

rix would have flung herself upon him, but 
Lady Violet sternly thrust her away. 

Sinking back intéd We chair, the stricken earl 
groped feebly for hit ter’s hatd, gasped some 
incoherent word, atid @ever spoke again. 

Two physicians ¢am@@ 4@ boon as it wes possible 
to gét them thers, aad his lordship continued to 
breathe in a | tantér some hours; but long 
before the dawaing of another day even that sign of 


life had ceaseds 

It was Miss Who Brought Lady Violet the 
letter Which had from the dead earl’s hand, 
in the fitst shock, lef unnoticed by all save 
herself and Mise DadeWant. Beatrix gave the 
governess an angty look a@s she took possesion of 
the note, and heer chp tad gee it ~ a at once. 
Miss M ti y, refused to do 60, and 
took toe lated missive te Lady Violet at the first 


opportanity. ahi ttes 

lad yer ge oe to quit the bed- 
side of he bresthieg sa with the greatest 
difficulty, end wae terveasly pacing the drawing- 
room as Miggs entered, Ber hands locked rigidly, 
her lips colourless with gain. The blow had ben 
a terrible one te her. 

She received the letter Brought absently, 
but to interest at brief explanation, 
and her slight haid shook as sho read the vilely 
written scrawl. 

“ Mi lord,” it said, “ yore nu vally fs Vain Conwa, 

els. he fun awa and cum back, 
Lady violet sud bite has bin marrid. 
“ A FREND.” 

As she read, my lady grew cold and still as 
marble. 

“ If he dies,” she said, with icy lips, “ it will be 
this has killed him, Did you ever see any writing 
like this, Miggs?” 

The pale governess came forward, 

“Shall I read it, my lady ?” 

“Have you not read it already 2?” 

“My lady!” 

“ Of course not, Mousie. I knew that. But every- 
body is so black-hearted, one never knows—nevct 
mind. Let me see some of that woman Spurks’ 
writing, if you can.” 

“TI have some now. Her young man is in Londor, 
and she writes letters to him and gets me to copy 
them.” 

At any other time Lady Violet would have 
smiled. Now she only said: 

“ Bring it atonce. Stay—I will go with you.” 

Miggs stood patiently by, while Lady Violct 
sternly compared the two specimens, and then as 
sternly folded them together. 

“It was Sparks,” she said, sternly. “Sparks 
wrote it, and her mistress told her what to write. 
You and I will wait, Mousie, There is time enough.” 

The little governess laid a small, thin hand ou my 
lady’s arm. 

“Yes, time, time enough,” she murmured, in @ 
half fright ; ‘‘ but don’t look so, my dear; my dear, 
whatever it is, don’t look that way.” 

“I couldn't look what I feel if E tried,” flashed 
my lady, as she quitted the room. 

Lord Eaglesclitfe drew his last breath about mid- 
night ; and Miss Dudevant, ever on tho watch for 
the main chance, and remembering thrt to be the 
chosen friend of her who was Countess of Fagles- 
cliffe was an enviable position, at least, flung her- 
self with @ wild burst of sobs nuw upun Lady 
Violet. 

“ He was all we both bad,” she cricd, hysteri- 
cally. 

The young countess had shed no-tenrs. She 
seemed turned to stone, She enught her breath 
shudderingly at the touch of thoro false arnis, snd 
called sharply to Miggs, who was hovering near. 

“Take her away,” she said, icily, “You and I 
know that she killed him.” 

Miss Dudevant recoiled. She had not guessed 
that she was suspected of any connectiom with the 
letter the earl had received, and the shock for once 
deprived her of words. She quitted the apartment 
her pr desecrated ‘m silurce, Miggs conduct- 
ing her. 

“ You'll be going from the Cliffenow, very soon, I 
presume,” Miggs ventured to say, awkwardly, aud 
with manifest hesitation, 
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“Is it avy business of yours?” demanded Miss 
Dudevant. “TE sha’n’t go till I know what Lady 
Violet meant by such a speech as that.” 

“I thiuk—I am sure my lady would prefer not to 
sce you again,” said the little governess, with 
mingled timidity and coldness. 

“ Has she told you so?” exclaimed Miss Dudevant. 

“ No, miss.” 

“]'ll wait till she does, then, if you please; and 
I'll trouble you to remember that I was to have mar- 
ried poor Lord Eaglescliffe if he hadlived. I don't 
know what dear Violet could meaw by saying I had 
killed him, when I loved him so.” 

Her voice died in sobs. 

Miggs made her no answer, but hurried back to 
Lady Violet, who'did nut seem to have stirred since 
she left her. 

The discomfited plotter continued her way to her 
own apartments in bitterness and humiliation of 
spirit. Her brilliant prospects had all come to a 
terrible nought. She had herself wrought their 
destruction, and even Sparks had no sympathy for 


ler. 

A little before noon the following day, Miggs came 
to her door. She brought the two notes—the one 
received by the earl that fatal morning, and Sparks’ 
love-letter. The'two told the story. But-there was 
also half-a-dozen stern words from Lady Violet: 

‘Eaglescliffe canuot shelter another night my 
father’s murderess.” 

“The countess desired me to say to you that a 
carriage would be in waiting to take you to the train 
this evening at six o’clock,” Miggs said, coldly. 

Miss Dudevant had shed gallons of tears in the 
course of the morning, alternating her fits of weep- 
ing with getting in a passion with her maid,and had 
ended by flinging herself among the sofa cushions. 

She raised herself up from the silken pillow now, 
like a snake coiling itself for the fatal spring. 

“Tell the Countess of Eaglescliffe,” she said, 
sharply, thrusting her tangled hair back from her 
swollen face, “that I hasten hence to London, but 
uot at her bidding. I ge to set the officers of justice 
apon the track of her felon husband. She cannot 
hide him at the Cliffe any longer.” 

Having delivered herself of this farewell shot, 
Beatrix lay down agaiu a good deat frightened at 
her own temerity ; and from that time till she was 
safe away she did nothing but quiver and turn cold 
at every strange sound, 

Conway met her at the station, just as she was 
beginning to recover her courage somewhat. It was 
with some difficulty she kept herself from screaming 
outright as shé saw him. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said, roughly; “I’m not an 
escaped convict. I was only playing off on you. I 
have had a pardon.” 

Beatrix. regarded him incredulously. She had 
almost rather he had threatened to slioot her. 

“Sorry, eh?’ he said, with a sneer. ‘* You rather 
overshot yourself about the old earl, didn’t you? It's 
the luck for me. Lady Violet and I will come in for 
everything now. There’s enough of it to make up 
for some things—el, Miss Dudevant ?” 

Beatrix turned her back upon him, whereupon he 
laughed audibly. 

Miggs took back Miss Dudevant’s insolent message 
er She didn’t know what else to do, puor 
soul. 

‘The young countess heard her through. 

“ Will you go and send Turner to me?” she said, 
without other remark. 

Miggs hesitated. The faithful little woman dis- 
liked and feared the false valet instinctively. 

“My dear,” she whispered, “ it’s a great liberty, I 
know; but I’m sure ‘urner is not a man to be 
trusted,” 

“So am I, you silly Miggs. Now go and send him 
here directly.” 

Conway came at once, receiving the news of 
Beatrix’s belligerent. intentions with great equani- 
tity, He was thinking far more of her, the splendour 
of whose loveliness grief only veiled, of her whose 
uear presence fired his base cold blood like wine. 

“Miss Dudevant is welcome to do her worst,” he 
said. “I am not what she thinks I am: I have been 
pardoned,” 

Lady Violet started, and into her eyes came an 
expression of mingled horror, contempt, and anger. 

“I see,” she said; “ you made it up between you. 
It was infamous—but worthy both.” 

Conway’s swarthy face flushed like fire. 

“No, by——” Hechecked himself on the verge 
of a frightfnl oath, and added more calmly: “Is it 
likely? Would she threaten me if we were con- 
federates?”* 

, “Go!” answered Lady Violet, frigidly. “He whose 
Ceath you caused between you is not buried yet,” ' 

Conway stood still. 

“ Not till you say you believe me,” he said, between 
Sullenness and entreaty. 





My lady stood looking at him a moment. Then 
she went and sat down witli her back to him. 

Conway waited a little, grinding his teeth. Then, 
muttering, “She always defeats me,’’ he opened the 
door and departed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Lorp EaAGirsciirrE was buried with all the 
honours due to a nobleman of his proud house. 

His daughter bore herself through all that trying 
time with singular fortitude and composure, declin- 
ing gently, but with firmness, all attempts to condole 
with her. 

“No one can sympathise with me, for no one 
knows what I have lost,” she said to Lady Evelyn, 
with respectful decision, and in the same quiet but 
resolved manner, rejected her ladyship’s offer to re- 
main at Eaglescl.ffe with her a few days after all 
was over. 

“T prefer to be alone; indeed, it is better that I 
should be alone,” slie explained to the kind and 
warm-hearted countess, who reluctantly yielded the 
point, but went away with an old conviction 
strengthened, namely, that Lady Violet was a most 
extraordinary and eccentric girl. 

“She thinks badly of me now,” thouglit my lady, 
having read the countess’s thoughts in her face, but 
she will think worse before we meet again. I 
couldn't have her aud Conway here at the same 
time” 

At that very moment, the ex-convict was lurking 
in the room he thought the young countess was most 
likely to visit, if she entered any beside the drawing- 
room and her own private apartments. Lord Eagles- 
cliffe’s library had been a favourite resort with him- 
self and his daughter; and it was here, half shrouded 
by the heavy ruby and gold draperies of one of the 
tall windows, that Conway lay in wait for the haughty 
girl ke could not muster courage to summon autho- 
ritatively toaninterview. Perhaps he guessed from 
his knowledge of her that she would not have come 
at such. bidding. 

It resulted, as he had been half-hoping, half-fear- 
ing; for no man, not even he could eucounter the 
scornful lightuing of my lady’s big black eyes un- 
seathed. Tle door opened noiselessly, and the young 
countess glided into the room. 

She did not see him at first, and stood looking 
gravely about her some moments. 

She wore a black dress, unrelieved by the slight- 
est ornament, and her hair was dressed in the plain- 
est manner, bat nothing could impair the lustre of 
hef wonderful beauty. 

It was easy to guess what thouglits moved her, as 
her glance wandered over each famiiiar object, till 
it fell on Conway. Then it stopped, and she mur- 
mured: 

“T thought the air seemed heavy.” 

And advancing haughtily, said; 

* Well?” 

Conway stirred uneasily in his seat, but only bowed 
without speaking. 

“We are well met,” continued she. “I was about 
to send for you.” 

He threw up his head desperately. What a spirit 
the girl had, and what a coward she made of him 
the moment she looked at him. 

“You wished to speak with me?” he asked. “I 
am happy to be at your service.” 

He spoke almost humbly ; 80 nearly so, that she 
regarded him with a doubtful glance. 

He had doffed his servant’s attire too, and wore a 
gentleman’s plain dress suit. 

She knitted her brows over the change, as she 
said slowly: 

“T have a proposition to make to you. We will 
be divorced, and I will cede to you the half of the 
fortane left me—ons hundred aud twenty-five 
thousand pounds.” 

“My lady, you and I may as well understand each 
other, It is my wife I waut, not her money. I will 
have nothing less.” 

“T will give you the whole—a quarter of a mil- 
lion.” 

whe.” 

“You might marry some gentle, sweet woman, 
who knew nothing of the past, and would worship 
you as tender wives sometimes do their husbands.” 

“And you might marry the gallant captain,” he 
answered, with sudden passion. “ It won’t do, Lady 

Violet.” 

The perfect face took a deeper pallor, but she 
spoke as quietly as before: 

“1 will pledge myself not to marty Captain 
Evelyn.” 

“No!” and he faced her with a dark and despe- 
rate look. “You persist in treating me as though 
I were absolutely devoid of the commonest emotions 
of my kind. There is not a manin all England would 
give you up, were hein my place. Men, beside whose 





gooduess | am black, would turn villains in my place 








sooner than resign you. Do you think because I have 
been to Australia and back again—do you think be- 
cause I have worked with a chain gang, and herded 
with thieves and murderers, that I am incapable of 
that soft madness with which your beauty would fire 
the brain of any man not a stone ?” 

“You are as eloquent as ever,” said my lady, 
coldly, but with no sarcasm either of voice or man- 
ner; “unfortunately, however, I am six years older 
than I was when with just such talk you lured me 
to that act of folly which has darkened all my 
life since ; and finally sent my father tothe grave 
before his time.” 

* Have I not suffered too? You loved me then, 
Lady Violet,” he persisted, calling all those old 
matchless powers of pleading to his aid. 

“And I do not love you now,” she answered, 
quietly. 

“Some women would have loved me better for my 
misfortune.” 

“ Yes; and come women would have loved you in 
spite of your guilt. Iam constituted differently. I 
know who struck down Captain Evelyn that morn- 
ingin the wood. But for a micacic, as it wore, you 
would have been a murderer.” 

That was a horio thrust, most cruel and unex- 
pected. The dark faco of the man turned of an ashy 
pallor, through which the long sear which crossed 
his face shone a livid streak. 

“ My lady,” he stammered, and stopped ; his voice 
broke on those two words. 

To do him justi~s, it was not guilt that unstendied 
his tones so much cs <tandizg the convicted villain 
he was in her eyes. 

Unconsciously Lady Violct was avenging some of 
the women whose bearts this man bad broken. 

The young cntess watched him with an un- 
changing face. 

“J don't think yon had better try to deny it to 
me,” she said. “1 made Captain Evelyn describe his 
assailant as well as he could from the glimpse he had 
of him. My only wonder is that he has not himself 
recognised you. Now, what is your price for going 
and leaving me in peace ?” 

“TI deny everything, and I won’t go. I love you, 
and you're my wife, and I won't give you up.” 

“I deny that Tam your wife by any law of Hea- 
ven,” she said, in low, measured tones. “I went to 
the altar to wed a man whose honour was above re- 
proach, whose soul was pure of taint. You bad mada 
me believe in my childishness that you were such, 
You have no more right to demand of me fulfilment 
of the obligations incurred through such deceit, than 
you had to exact the money on Lord Evelyn's forged 
siguature.” 

“T do demand them, nevertheless,” he cried, fling- 
ing the long black hair off his scowling brow, and 
stung to madness almost by her contemptuous, bitter 
words. “I will surrender my right to you when the 
heavens fall, not before.” 

“ You will surrender much sooner than that, or ] 
am mistaken,” she answered, calmly. “I advise you 
to consider well the offer I have made you, for it will 
not await your acceptance long.” 

And just bending her haughty head, she swept 
from the room, and left him to foam in impotent 
rage. 

Outside, an angry laugh parted her lips. 

“As well expect the heavens to fall as me to 
yield. He ought to know that,” she murmured. 

Conway stayed glaring at the door which had 
closed behind her. 

“J was a fool,” he murmnrod, “to hold my hand, 
when I had Evolyn here in my power—I, who believe 
in neither a God nor aconscieuco. A million curses 
on his handsome face, for that itis which stands be- 
tween me and her.” 

‘The glitter of a horrible smile broke over his face, 
as he stood still in the middle of the room. 

“T should like,” he whispered, “ tocome upon him 
as he lay dying, and tell in his failing ear some- 
thing that he would be willing to sell his soul now 
to hear. That would be revenge.” 

llis cheeks were suffused with colour, his eyes 
glowed dangerously. 

“*Tt’s only a question of pluck, after all,’’ he mut- 
tered again, after a long pause. “ She must yieldin 
the end if I am bold enough, and I ain when she 
taunts me 60. If bad comes to worse 

He drew from some concealment about his person 
a tiny casket of ebony, curiously wrought in figures 
of gold. It opened witha spring. Within it was 
first a gold, then a crystal flask inside the gold one. 
The last contained the drug of which he had told 
Eleanor Lyle. * 

Conway always carried this about him. Know- 
inc, as he did, its fatal properties, even he had never 
had the courage to use it but twice—once upon & 
convict enemy in Australia (the poor wretch’s blood- 
curdling ravings rang in his ears yet, sometimes), 
and once, ina very slight degree, upon Eleanor Lyle. 
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He was in the library again the following day, 
about the same. hour, when a footman came with a 
card for Lady Violet. 

“ Some one said she was in here. 
her, Turner ?” he asked. 

Conway frowned, The man’s familiarity irritated 
him. 

‘* She isn’t here,” he answered. 
that 2” 

“Captain Evelyn's.” 

On the impulse of the moment he snatched it and 
wrote hastily: 

“I forbid you to see this man who would entice 
you from your duties to your husband.” 

There were envelopes upon the table. He took 
one, enclosed the card, sealed, and directed it, 

‘*Give her that,” he said, authoritatively, 

The footman stared. 

‘** What do you take me for?” he cried, tearing off 
the envelope again. 

“What have you there, Simmonds ?”’ asked Lady 
Violet’s calm voice, suddenly, close beside him, and 
at the same moment she took the card. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for her she lad been passing 
that way, and heard Conway's charge to the man. 

She glanced at the words traced upon the card. 
Not a feature changed. Only a faint glow broke 
over each white cheek. 

She checked Simmonds’ protestations gently, 

“Tt shall be attended to, Mr. Turner,” she said, 
and moved away in the direction of the western 
drawing-room, as Conway saw, looking after her. 

Once she glanced back, haughtily as a queen 
might, to see if he dared follow her, and the look 
she surprised on his wicked face made her blood 
creep with a nameless chill. 

Conway, indeed, took a forward step to follow her, 
but, thinking better of it, remained where he was, 

** She’s just in the mood to dare me out,” he said 
to himself ; “and in case she did that before Evelyn, 
he might suspect how matters really were. Be 
patient, Conway, my man, your turn shall come.” 

Lady Violet passed swiftly to the apartment in 
which her lover waited. Yes, her lover; for he 
loved her as men never love but one woman; and 
she—a wilder than ever thrill of hate and aver- 
sion for Conway shot across her as her glance fell 
on that dark, passionate face. It was the first time 
they had met since before her father’s death, and the 
emotion which was struggling in the hearts of each 
could not be kept wholly from speaking in their 
countenances. 

All the woman rose in the soul of the young coun. 
tess as she stood, a moment, her hand locked in his, 
her own eyes downcast, to hide the tumult of her 
soul; her lips were trembling in spite of all her ef- 
forts to still them. It was he who first broke the 
silence, as he led her with tender respect to a seat. 

“I come,” he said, “from Lady Evelyn, bearing 
her entreaties that you willcome to The Nest for a 
few weeks.” 

The tears rushed into Lady Violet's eyes; but she 
forced them back. 

“Tt is out of the question for me to leave the 
Cliffe at present,” she said; “‘ but I am none theless 
grateful to her ladyship for her thoughtful kindness. 
Will you assure her how thoroughly I appreciate her 
invitation, while it is impossible for me to accept it ? 
[ am not alone, you know; my dear Miss Miggs 
kindly remains with me.” 

Captain Evelyn's countenance showed the keea- 
ness of his disappointment, and as she met his glance 
of mingled sadness and reproach, that longing for 
another strength than her own to lean upon, which 
is so purely a feminine characteristic, almost over- 

owered her. 

“Ah, if I only dared appeal to him!” she thought. 
“But even to let him linger here is like inviting that 
bad man’s malice to strike him.” 

And then, with a sharper pang, she remembered 
the look she had last seen on Conway’s face, and felt 
that for Captain Evelyn's sake, as well as her own, 
for every reason, it was best that he should not come 
to the Cliffe any more. 

It was the hardest thing she had done yet to tell 
him so. It was harder to meet, unmoved, his glauce 
of mingled anger and reproach. 

He rose proudly, 

“IT did not mean to intrude,” he said. “I knew it 
was very soon, but I thought as such a near friend 
of your father’s, I might venture 1“ 

She interrupted him. 

“Indeed, it is not that—it is no intrusion ; I ber 
you not to think of it ;’’ and the proud gir], already 
terribly shaken, with difficulty repressed her tears. 

“Why, then But I have noright to question 
you,” he said, with stern humility. “As ever, your 
will is my law; and in parting, I can only regret 
whatever has been amiss in me in the past-——” 

“Nothing has been amiss,”’ she interrupted him 
again, vehemently. “You have never done aught 


? 
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that my heart and my conscience did not alike 
approve. I honour you above all men. Once—yes, 
I will acknowledge it to you—once, to have been 
your wife would have been the highest bliss earth 
could have offered.” 

She paused, her voice stifled in emotion—and he 
advanced impetuously, his brown eyes flashing with 
eagerness, his hands extended. 

“Now ?” he questioned. 

She drew back a step, with a glance of unutterable 
melancholy and regret. 

‘Oh, Violet, try me, only try me! If man can 
win you, I will—be the ordeal whatever it may!” 

“ Would to Heaven you might!” she said, almost 
without volition. “But it may not be. Believe me, 
dear, dear friend, it may not be. Go, and forget that 
one lives so unworthy the love of a noble heart as 
Violet of Eaglescliffe.” 

“T will go,” he said; “but not to forget you. I 
could not if I tried; and I shall not try. As to 
unworthiness, if any one else had said to me what 
you have just said, he or she should speak no more 
to Gilderoy Evelyn.” 

My lady drew her breath sharply as she extended 
her hand. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. 
forget each other.” 

He left her at last, his heart sore, his brain be- 
wildered. 

Conway was waiting for him at a turn in the 
shrubbery, which hid them from the west drawing- 
room wiudows. He had contrived to overhear the 
most of the conversation between him and Lady 
Violet. 

With his hat slouched over his face, the ex-con- 
vict—the whilom valet—stepped out into the path, 
and asked humbly enough if he might have a few 
words with him. 

Evelyn paused with secret irritation, which was 
not lessened when he saw who it was. He had 
never liked his lordship’s man Turner. He concealed 
his annoyance, however, and waited patiently for 
him to speak. 

Turner shot a sharp glance about him; then he 
pulled off his hat, and flung his long black hair off 
his face with that defiant gesture with which the 
reader is already familiar. e 

* You ought to know me, Gil,”’ he said, familiarly, 
addressing him by an abbreviation of their boyhood, 
and turning himself full to the light. 

Gilderoy Evelyn started violently. 

“ Conway !” he exclaimed, interrogatively, amaze- 
ment almost depriviug him of the power of utter- 
ance. 

The next instant his face was turned of a livid 
whiteness. Conway, the felon, back at Eaglescliffe 
in disguise? Could Lady Violet know of his pre- 
sence there ? 

The ex-convict almost read his thoughts. 

“]’m not an escaped man,” he said. “I’ve got 
the Queen’s pardon in my pocket, It’s worth while 
being on the right side of the women, Gil. I shouldn't 
be here to-day if my wife had not persevered and 
got me a pardon.” 

“ Your wife ?” exclaimed the guardsman, like one 
in a dream. 

“ My wife,” repeated Conway, with slow distinct- 
ness. ‘ Violet, Countess of Eaglescliffe, has been 
my wife since long before that little trip of mine 
across the sea.” 

He could not look at the man to whom he was ly- 
ing so horribly as he said the infamous words, He 
looked anywhere but at him. 

Hence it was that when the impetuous guards- 
man’s clenched fist, shot out straight from his shoul- 
der in that first surprised moment, he was totally 
uoprepared for the blow which felled him like an ox, 

Gilderoy Evelyn spurned him with his foot as he 
lay there insensible. Then casting one wild, pale 
glance in the direction of the Cliffe, he plunged away 
to where a groom waited with his horse, mounted, 
and rode homeward as though @ thousand furies had 
been on his track. 

It was some moments after he came to himself be- 
fore Conway could realise where he was or what had 
happeved, He rose to his feet, his lips white, his 
look that of a half-maddened brute. 

“You didn’t know at whose expense you struck 
me, my fine captain,” he growled. “ 1'll have it out 
of her first, then look out for yourself, sir.” 

He fairly »amed at the mouth as he mounted the 
marble steps that conducted to the western terrace, 
and trampling rudely through a magnificent parterre, 
just brought from the conservatories, entered the 
drawing-room where he had left Lady Violet. 

She was not there; and with the same vicious 
look he proceeded to the very door of her private 
apartments, where he knocked loudly. 

Fidele opened the door angrily ; and when she 
saw his inflamed face, retreated in a fright, scream- 
ing: 


“We will not 





“It’s Turner, my lady; and he’s drunk!” 

Lady Violet arose from a couch upon which she 
bad been lying before the open window, and stood 
in haughty anger and amazement. 

Conway stopped, scowling darkly, but advancing 
no farther than the few steps he had already come 
past the threshold. 

I will be put off no longer,” he said, in a sullen 
voice; “I will be outraged and insulted where I 
ought to be master no longer.” 

Lady Violet’s lip curled. 

“You are not master in these apartments, at 
least,” she uttered, scornfully. ‘‘ You will be good 


enough to retire from them at once.” 

“‘ Not till we have come to an understanding,” he 
said, seating himself on a velvet-eushioned chair, 
with an air of dogged resolution. 

Lady Violet’s outstretched hand touched the bel} 


rope. 

“If you do not go this instant I will summon 
every menial in the house to thrust you out.” 

He was already cooler, and he saw the execution 
of the threat in her blazing eyes. 

**If you will listen to me one moment,” he began, 
more respectfully. 

“Not one word. I gave you the last and only 
conditions upon which I will treat with you, yester- 
day.’ 
** You defy me, then, utterly ?” 

“ Utterly so,” coiling the bell rope about her hand. 

“Ring that bell and every lackey at the Cliffe 
shall know what are our relations,” he declared, 
doggedly. 

Lady Violet’s delicate nostrils dilated in the rago 
and agony of momentary hesitation, while he added - 

“T have already told your handsome guardsman. 
I stopped him on his way out.” 

Before the words had well left his lips, tho bell 
clashed sucha peal as brought every man and woman 
within sound of it to their feet. 

Conway heard them coming, and quitted the room. 

My lady was victor once more. 

“ What shall I tell them, my lady ?” questioned 
Fidele, as the head cook and one of the footmen 
presented themselves. 

“Tell them anything you like, so you send them 
about their businesses,” responded the countess, 
sharply. 

? on I order Turner driven from the Cliffe?” 

“ ° !’ 

“TI will say he was drunk, then, and frightened 
you; but that, in consideration of his late relations 
with his lordship——” 

“Go out of the room; I wish to be alone. Stop. 
I’m cross, but I’m not cross with you, Fidele. I 
suppose you understand that?” 

Fidele dropped one of her pretty French curtseys 
and departed, murmuring : 

“ As if I didn’t know that.” And she added, “I 
can mind my own business too; and I'll see that 
other people do the same.” 

That was the way my lady charmed even the 
servants of her caprices into obedience. 

“ Ah, ciel!” Fidele used to say sometimes, “ such 
atemper. But such sweetness.” 

If Conway could have beard the little speech 
Mademoiselle Fidele made to the servants concerning 
him, he might have been tempted more strongly than 
he was to do as he had threatened Lady Violet he 
would, 

But in truth he did not dare. Indeed, his schemes 
began to look more and more difficult of accomplish- 
ment. He knew well enough’that his claims upon 
the proud patrician girl would not stand any very 
sharp legal criticisms. 

He had serious thoughts of getting up his own 
certificate of marriage. But, naturally, after going 
to Australia for forgery, he had an aversion to ex- 
erting his talents in that direction. 

He resolved to make one more effort with Lady 
Violet. He conveyed to her in writing his final pro- 
positions. He gave her the choice of herself avow- 
ing their relation to each other, or submitting to have 
him do so. 

My lady's reply was as tantalising as it was cha- 
racteristic. The Countess of Eaglescliffe declined 
emphatically to concern herself with Mr. Turner's 
affairs. She had no objection to his exerting his own 
great natural eloquence in the establishment of his 
proposition, as presented to her, but she was of tle 
opinion he would find other people, even his fellow 
servants, both as sceptical and as hostile to his pre- 
tensions, as he had Captain Evelyn. 

Miggs had been fortunate enough to be an unseen 
witness of that rencounter, and the allusion to it 
was the last drop of gall and wormwood to Conway. 

“TI shall get to hate you directly, my lady,” he 
muttered, as he read her note, “I wish I could; I 
should work without any scruples to hamper me 
then.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” gc., §¢. 
——~—— 


CHAPTER LII. 

“ Now, ladies, you must pardon me if I leave you,” 
said Mr. Smilesoft, rising. “I shall be here with 
the carriage at seven.”’ 

“Oh, do not go, but remain with us to tea,” 
pleaded Miss Angelina. 

“You overwhelm me with favours,” murmured Mr. 
Smilesoft, with a grand flourish; “but I must 
gratefully decline.” 

“Now, Mr. Smilesoft,” said Miss Seraphina, with 
coquettish menace and pouting her lips; “if you do 
not remain I will never speak oe 

“T beg you not to utter any rash vows,” cried 
Mr. Smilesoft, starting forward, throwing out his 
hands, and assuming an expression of interested 
alarm. “I really hope, my dear Miss Seraphina, 
that you will not.” 

“But I will,” she rejoined, lifting her forefinger 
warningly, and tossing her curls, “if you do not 
consent. Now what do you say?” 

Mr. Smilesoft clasped his hands over his heart, 
bowed very low, and while an insipid smile nearly 
obscured his eyes and elevated his lips towards his 
cheeks, he answered in low, soft tones: 

“Oh, what bliss it is to receive commands from 
one so fair, and I, being but mortal, cannot resist the 
music of your voice.” 

And as a fitting conclusion to his shallow speech, 
he kissed his hand, and bowed very low. In re- 
covering himself, however, his foot struck the 
poodle, who for the last few moments had been 
scampering about the floor. 

“ K-i-ki! yap!” came from the canine lungs, and 
the animal commenced a vigorous attack upou Mr. 
Smilesoft’s pants. 

“Confound the puppy!” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, dancing upon one foot and then on the other; 
“I wish he was in—yes—in better humour.” 

“Clumsy lout!” muttered Miss Seraphina. “I'd 
thank you to——” she remembered herself, and 
added mildly; “Fanty is very naughty. Come, 
Fanty, come.” 

The poodle ceased his attack, and jumped into the 
outstretched arms of his mistress. 

Mr. Smilesoft surveyed the extremities of his 
broadcloth, ascertaining that no damage had been 
done, and passing his handkerchief across his brow, 
smiled again, and remarked: 
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‘Hope you'll pardon me, Miss Seraphina ; had no 
idea that the little dev—ahem, dear was near. I 
must have appeared very ridiculous; but such things 
will occur i 

“Say no more, Mr. Smilesoft,” simpered Miss 
Seraphina. “tis rather my place to ask your par- 
don. Fanty has behaved very bad lately; I shall 
have to whip her.’’ 

“Oh, no, no; I beg that you will not,” said Mr. 
Smilesoft, regaining his composure. “I could not 
bear to think of it, for she loves you so much ; it is 
really very affecting.” 

“T should say it was,” interposed Alice, ironically. 

“ What a noble Christian spirit yoursis,” said Miss 
Angelina, glancing timidly at the gentleman. 

Mr. Smilesoft looked around to see that the dog 
was not within range, and again bowed low ; then 
with a fawning air, he observed: 

“Ah, thank you, ladies. Now, my dear Miss 
Angelina, I have a request to make; will you be so 
very kind as to read me some extracts from your poeti- 
cal works ?” 

“Oh, yes; do, dear,” lisped Miss Seraphina. 

A broad smile played over Alice's features. 

Miss Angelina partially closed her eyes, referred 
to the modesty of genius, and after a half-hour's 
conversation upon the subject, adjourved to her room, 
brought forth a few pages of manuscript, and after 
falsifying considerably in explaining why it was not 
published, seated herself, and proceeded to read some 
miserable, trashy rhymes, which I have too much re- 
gird for the refined tastes of my readers to repeat. 

During the time Alice glided from the apartment 
unperceived, and sought her own room, where she 
remained until they departed for the theatre, much 
preferring a cup of tea and a bit of cake in solitude, 
to the regulur meal and its accompanying volumes 
of nonsense. 

At eight o'clock she again entered the drawing- 
room, and seating herself in an arm-chair, endea- 
voured to fix her attention upon a book. 

A few moments passed, when suddenly the gas 
flickered and went nearly out. She started in min- 
gled wonder and apprehension. What could it be? 
And yet it was not an uncommon occurrence in 
winter—but! She reversed her train of thought by 
a powerful exercise of her will, arose, ignited two 
other burners, and again resumed her seat, and tried 
to quiet her mind by perusing her book. 

But it was fruitless; a vague fear oppressed her, 
and her attempts to banish it only increased it. At 
intervals she glanced timorously around, and then 
looked upon her book, but only for a moment, and 
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again her eyes wandered about the room, which 
seemed to grow more lonely and ominously still. 

Once more the gas was almost extinguished, and 
with a cry of alarm Alice sprang from her chair 
and darted towards the door. 

Ere she reached it a heavy hand was pressed 
against her mouth, her arms were pinioned, and 
while terror sent chilling shivers over her frame, 
she stood panting for breath, her eyes sending forth 
gleams of fright, and her heart wildly beating. 

Out from the semi-darkness, in a gruff, angry 
voice came the words: 

“ Dareto whisper and you die!’’ 

In mute though thrilling tones acry went forth 
from that trembling maiden’s heart to the Father of 
all; then, while her limbs bent beneath her, and 
horror caused her flesh to quiver, she was dragged 
towards the door; and at her side that grim, dark 
form: and on her wrists those cruel, vice-like fingers 
were clasped ; and across her pallid cheek came gusts 
of hot breath; and on—on she went! but where? 

A moment of awful, portentous silence! and then, 
with resounding crash, the folding-doors were thrown 
apart—a man leaped into the room—the gas was let 
on, until the flame rose high and illumined the apart- 
ment with a dazzling glare, while its cracklivg and 
hissing added to the terrible grandeur of the scene, 
and beneath it, with his white eyes emitting sparks 
of anger, stood Christopher Dikely. 

An instant he gazed upon the girl; then, witha 
bound, he placed himself at her side, drew back his 
arm, and sent it with crashing force against the head 
of her captor, who fell insensible to the floor. 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” murmured Alice, in a tre- 
mulous voice, and clung to his arm, while her pale, 
sweet face was raised in mute thankfulness. 

“Come, my child,” said Dikely, drawing her to 
him, and moving towards a chair; “ you must sit 
down and get composed.” 

She dropped into the chair mechanically, was 
silent a moment, and then, while a tender light 
beamed from her eyes, she lowly said: 

“ This is the second time you have saved me; ol, 
how!—tell me how I can thank you ?’ 

He glanced cautiously around, drew a revolver 
from his pocket, held it in his right hawd, ready for 
instant use, and kindly answered : 

“ By having confidence and no fear.” 

Then, as he was bending over the chair, and 
gazing into her lovely face, a form glided snakclike 
and silently upon him from the rear. Anon, anothers 
quickly and quietly approached from behind the sofa, 
and with a glance of hatred moved towards liu 
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And still strangely entranced by those fair young 
features, and deterred from exercising his usual vi- 
gilance by the mild tones of that voice, he heeded 
not what was passing around him. 

“\Wo are perfectly safe, now—are we not?” she 
timidly asked. 

“Do not fear, Alico,” he smilingly replied; “ the 
gentleman lies very comfortably near the door.” 

A very faint smile wreathed her features at the 
characteristic answer, and she contimmed ; 

“Oh, I wish I knew who my enemies are—why I 
am thus pursued—awhy my life is go strange!” 

She waited a moment for a reply, but mone came ; 
and then, while her face grew pale, she turned her 
eyes towards the apot where he had stoud. He was 
not there! 

With many apprehensive thoughts agitating her 
mind, she tremulemsly arose and looked around. Her 
hands inveluutarily came together; bereyes dilated 
with dismay, and she stood rigid. 

There upon the floor lay the heroie Dikely—his 
form inanimate—aand those lips, which but a moment 
ago had spoken cheering words to the imperilled 
girl, now mute ; while bending over him, and adjust- 
ing a pair of hamdeuffs to his wrists, was a large, 
powerful maa, of grizzly beard and evil eye. 

As the full realization of her terrible and lonely 
position rushed mpon her mind, a fearful tremour 
pervaded her physical system—her face became the 
hue of snow, and, with a shriek of mingled grief and 
despair, she reeled and fell. 

At that iustemt @ san sprang toward her, caught 
her in his arma, amd gazing upon her pallid face, 
coarsely muttered g 

“ My fime lady, goutre safo this time.” 

Preseutly Dikely opened his eycs. As hema his 
manacled hands am expression of blended mage and 
mortification passedever his features, and compress- 
ing his lips, he his limbs, elevated his 
body, and by a mest powerful muscular effort, 
in a moment hp stood upon his feet, with his 
captor at his side, and the man ovbom he Aed 


first struck holding the knife at histikreat. Me eras ; 


conducted through the hall #0 the outside door ; 
while slowly following, and supperted by the arm ef 
the third villain, came the gentle Alice, who had 
only sufficienty recovered from her syncope to ex- 
perience a faint realisation of her danger, which 
from its very bewilderment was all the more ter- 
rible. 

Dikely made no resistance nor spoke a word, but 
very quietly entered the carriage which stood at the 
kerb, aud in which, a moment after, the lovely heiress 
was also placed ; and the two miscreants having eu- 
tered, and assumed their respective positions at the 
side of their prisoners, and the third having mounted 
the box, the word was given, and at a reckless rate 
of speed the horses dashed onward. 

The motion of the carriage aroused Alice to a full 
seuse of her position, and as she turned her eyes 
upon the rough, brutal man at her side, and felt that 
she was in his power, her very being seemed to 
quiver, and while an expression of horror and loath- 
ing rested upon her face, she shrank from him, and 
nestled close to the side of the carriage, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. 

“Come, my beauty,” growled one of the men, 
with a wicked grin, “ we stop here.” 

kler power of action seemed suspended, and she 
moved not, but gazed upon him ia blended fear and 
eutreaty. 

* Did you hear?” he wrathfully exclaimed, as he 
clutched her by the arm, “ Come, I say; this faint- 
ing business is played out,” and he lifted her by 
sheer strength to her feet, and pushed open tho car- 
riage door. 

As she left the carriage she cast a glance of sorrow 
toward Dikely, which sent the blood like lightning 
through his veins, and caused his teeth to meet with 
aclash ; but his strong arms, alas! were pinioned, and 
he could not help her. 

Alice turnel ter head. The carriage had gone. 
She must obey ; she was alone and unprotected ; she 
must go; and with trembling heart she walked aloug 
by his side. 

Then the tears, which up to this time she had 
bravely restrained, burst from her eyes, and in- 
creased, until they rolled in streams dowa her 
cheeks. 

“Stop your crying,’? commanded the man, “ and 
take a look at your new home—nice, ain’t it?” 

She raised her eyes, and by the flickering lights 
saw a rickety building, whose timbers were black, 
aud looked as if they might have originally belonged 
to a distillery. ‘Lhe windows boasted not more 
than three whole panes of glass to a sash, and were 
dingy aud defaced, while the door was _ battered 
and soiled. 

“Oh, Heaven! must I enter here?” was the 
thought which gave keen suffering to her heart,and 
seemed to weaken her mind; but she had not time to 








dwell upon it, for her companion dretv her roughly 
to the door, gave a peculiar knock, and it was imme- 
diately opened, but no one was in sight. 

Silently they passed upstairs, through an elevated 
causeway which connected with another house, and 
then down agaiu, aud they entered a small meagrely 
furnished room. 

In the middle of the apartment, with one bare, 
brawny arm resting upon the table at her side, sat a 
bold-featured female, whose face was made to look 
actually frightful by the loss of the sight of one eye, 
and the other being crossed, while her mouth was 
very large, with thick, overhanging, bluish lips, and 
long tusk-like teeth. 

With a cry of horror Alice shrank back, and 
threw out her hands imploringly. 

“ Och, thin, be tie darlint afeard o’ me?” mumbled 
the female with a grin, witich made her positively 
hideous. “ Arrah! blessthe posty face on yez, but 
I'd niver be afther hurtin’ ye, 60K avouldn’t!” 

“Oh, take me away—take me away!” moaned 
Alice, pressing her hands to her throbbing teugiles. 
“{ cannot breathe ‘herc, the air chokes we !” 

Thewan heeded not her words, but advanced to 
the female, pressed some evins imio der hand, aad 
then said : : 

“Treat Jennie well, afind now.” 

“ Arrah, then, 11] do thet same,’ rejoined the 
virago, bobbing her head; “the dear crayture shall 
be wa like @ baby, so sho shall, miver fear o’ 
me ” 

The man muttered. few worfigand lcft the room. 

Alice drew her hands from ther face, and gazed 
around the miserable maom with dts |ecrimed walls, 
its scanty, greasy farmiture,amd then at the med, 
bleated, uncomth face ef the mammoth female, who 


sat with her giamt arms a-kimibo, und her featunes | 


contorted into amevolting grin, 

The sight was productive af the most imtense 
mental pain; avi sinking upon a rude stool, the 
heivess wept bitterly, while at intervals choking 
«obs «velled ap from ‘Ler pertaibed breast. 

‘Phe vi while 2 look—which she 
intended for erurpathy—distorted jher features, she 
advanced towands ithe beanteons girl, and muttered: 


“ Now dou’t be afther cryin’ the swate eyes out of | 


yez, don’t fear o’ me, me darlint ; [’ll be-a-mither to 
yez, sv I will,” and she essayed to take her hand, 

With a shriek of loathing Alice darted to the ex- 
treme end of the room, and with pallid face, and 
eyes gleaming with mingled scorn, anger, aud sap- 
plication, she tremulously ejaculated : 

“Away; lay not your polluted hands upon me! 
Oh, Heaven! let me die; death were better than 
liviug here!” ‘ 


CHAPTER LIIt. 


In a proscenium box at the right of the stage, sat 
Miss Angelina and her beautiful companion, while 
between them was the affable Mr. Smilesoft, who 
smiled at intervals from one to the other, and made 
many remarks concerning the play, to which the 
happy ladies volubly replied, and to the great an- 
noyance of those near them, who desired to hear 
the words of the actors rather than tie insipid ob- 
servations of the silly spinsters. 

Yes, Miss Angelina was in a tremour of delight. 
A proscenium box, with the representatives of the 
fashionable world for neighbours! Glory! glory! 
whatanimmortal honour! Thus she thought, and 
accordingly straightened herself up and assumed 
extra airs and graces, sufficient for’ a line of 
queens. She gave but little attention to the play, 
the fact of occupying a proseenium box engrossed 
her mind, and she determined upon her arrival 
home to compose a poem in honour of it. 

As the third act closed and the curtain rolled 
down, Mr. Smilesoft begged to be exeused; and 
although the ladies protested that time would pass 
slowly, in fact, stand still, until his return, yet 
they allowed him to pass out. 

He had no sooner closed the door than Miss 
Angelina drew nearer to her friend, elevated her 
nose, and scofiingly said: 

“He’s gone to get.a glass of wine, you may be 
sure of it,” 

“IT should think you’d be ashamed, Angelina!” 
answered Miss Seraphina, indignantly; “ yon are 
unjust, and there’s no gratitude in you.” 

*“*Humph !” sniffed Miss Angelina; “so yon are 
going to stand up for him, are you ?” 

“I will tell you,” replied Migs Seraphina, with 
more than her usual firmness, “I am not going to 
asperse the character of a man who has thus far 
treated us with respect and politeness.”’ 

Miss Angelina rolled her eyes upward, and con- 
tinued, in a milder tone: 

“Lor, Seraphina! you've fallen in love with Mr. 
Smilesoft! A great woman you are to belong to 
the League.”’ ; 

‘Bother the League,” returned Miss Seraphina, 
impaticntly ; “it’s all nonsense. We might as well 
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drop our false colours : you know there are nct two 
women in the world who make bigger fools of 
themselves in the presence of men than you and [ 
do. Stop, now! hold your tongue, and hear me 
ont. You know the League is only composed of 
crabbed old maids, disaffected married women, and 
ignorant and talentless blue-stockings like you. 
Hold your tongue, I say! Idon’t care if Lam 
exposing the secrets of the League ; and I am tired 
of it ;,and what's more, I'll have nothing more to 
do with it!” 

“I don’t know any such thing!” averred Miss 
Angelina, with a sone her head. “I should think 
you were crazy, aud I guess you are; your talk is 
on ‘ a r : : 

“Perhaps itis ; but it istrue, nevertheless,” res. 
ponded Miss!Seraphina, resolutely ; “and the only 
veason I've made u tool of myself, erying down the 
other sex, is because one of its members has jilted 
me. I should have been more of a woman if I had 
been married!” and the expression of her facc be. 
Came tender. 


_ Miss An looked mpom her in wonder, ani 
ejaculated : 

“Well, it’s not so with me. I wonuldn’t havo 
been married # forty thonsamd had asied me; no, 


Angelina pursed mp her lips, and 


} I wouldn't!” 


And Miss 
ina, eurtly. 
gyn : _ ?” snarled Miss 
Angelina, leaming formand. mccuse me of 
4 tee | EEE 1 
ms: 5 i say ” rejoi raphina 
with mssuranee, cool aud calm. 

_ ‘Miss ——— twitched 
nemwomaly, eyes 3 stamping her 
“2 she angrily sauttered : 

“Ts —— yea Whis te ail I gotfor boarding you 
7 @ear me! what dol hear?” articulated 


who at that moment re-entered, 
with hands wplifted and eyes and 


ina turned her head and giggled be- 
hind her femat her friend’s discomfiture. 

Miss Angelina looked at the act-drop, the or- 
chestra, the chandelier, coughed several times, and 
finally turned to Mr. Smilesoft with a bland smile 
and observed : 

**You are astonished ? Te-he-he! No wonder. 
You don’t appreciate our little side-drama? Well, 
I will explain it to you. I was repeating to dear 
Scraphina the words of a very ill-tempered friend 
of mine, and trying to imitate her looks and ges- 
tures at the same time. “You see, we have to resort 
to the simplest methods'of diversion to fill the void 
coqahaid by your absence.” 

“ Ah, yes, certainly,” answered Mr. Smilesoft ; 
‘do pardon my exclamation! If I had#houghto 
moment I should have known that one of your 
proverbially kind and gentle disposition could never 
utter such words as those.’’ 

“T hope not,” murmured Miss Angelina, with 
charming innocence. 

Miss Seraphina had too much regard for her 
friend, despite the insult she had received, to ex- 
pose her, and with a scornful air she gave her at- 
tention to the play. 

It was evident irom Miss Seraphina’s words thet 
the presence of the lovely Alice had not been with- 
out its effect, and that she was becoming eognisant 
of her injustice and folly, and wisely trying to make 
amends.to her own conscience. Miss Seraphiua, I 
will do her the justice to say, was not naturally 
virulent or vindictive, but disappointment, and the 
society of crabbed, peevish women had made her 
what she was. 

Little was said during the last act, and in silence 
the party left the theatre. 

_After some refreshment, they entered their car- 
riage. 

ra Why do we go this way?” queried Miss An- 
gelina. 

She had hardly ceased speaking ere the carriag? 
came to a full stop—the door was thrown open, 2 
man in the garb of a policeman hastily entered— 
the carriage went on, and before its inmates could 
recover from their astonishment, the imtruder had 
affixed a pair of handcuffs to the wists of the w- 
bane Mr. Smilesoft. : , 

‘“‘ What has he done? why do youde this?” cried 
Missa Angelina, in alarm. d 

* | have not time for questions, madam,” replied 
the officer, with professional indiiference; * give 
me your wrists.” , 

“ My wrists ?”’ she gasped, sinking baek upon the 
cushions. ‘‘ Oh, what have I done ?”’ + 

“T have my orders from my superintendent ; alll 
am to do is to obey them.’ 

And with these words he essayed to grasp her 
hands. But Miss Angelina, though much fright 
ened and very pale, was resolved not to submit with- 
out a struggle, and the instant his hands descended 
she drew hers awav, and used her nails vigorous'y, 
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and palled his hair with an energy only equalled 
by women of her combative qualities. 

“Whew!” muttered the policeman; “you can 
scrateh like.a cat; but I’ve had experience in that 
line, 80 don't excite yourself.” 

And quickly grasping her hands, he instantly 
adjusted the fetters. 

ith agitated mind and body quivering Miss 
Seraphina had witnessed these actions in blended 
terror and amazement; and now that the officer 
approached her she looked pleadingly into his face, 
and said, in a choked voice : 

“Oh, why—why is this? I am innocent, my con- 
science is clear.” 

“JT am very sorry,” returned the officer, “ but 
you know I can only do my duty ; however, as yon 
are not quite so tigerish as your companion, I will 
leave your wrists free, but you must not speak a 
joud word or make any noise.” 

“Oh, thank you ; I will-be-very quiet,” ejaculated 
Miss Seraphina, earnestly. ‘Thank Heaven, I 
have never yet been so disgraced!” 

“Yes, you can'talk,” sereamed Miss Angelina, 
indignantly ; “you've got no handeufis on your 
wrists. Mr. Smilesoft, why don't you knock that 
man down and protect the ladies who are with you ? 
—you’veno more'spirit than a stewed rabbit! Oh, 
I wish—I wish——” 

‘‘My dear Miss Angelina,” returned Mr. Smile- 
soft, in a woice somewhat unsteady, “‘ pray com- 
pose yourself, ‘lhe officer has made a mistake, 
which will bereetified ; we are all innocent ; we have 
injured no one.” 

“ And that’s the wor-worst o-0-of it!’ sobbed 
Miss Angelina, shaking her head from side to side. 
“T wish I'd meyer scen you. ‘This is the sec-second 
ti-time I’ve got into trouble by being with you.” 

“You are making too much moise,” interposed 
the officer, sternly ; ‘‘ you must be more quiet, or 1 
shall gag you!” 

That one word dispelled her grief, and -aroused 
her anger, and stamping both her fect, she cried : 

“Gag a woman! that’s just like your miserable 
sex—you assail cowards like Smilesoft, and attack 
women and children, you brute! Oh, ifmy hands 
were free, I’d scratch your eyes out—I would.” 

The hand of the policeman was at that moment 
pressed, rather more violently than occasion re- 
quired, over her mouth, but he did not long keep it 
there, for she fastened her teeth upon one of his 
fingers, and bit until he howled with pain, and 
beeged her to let go. 

“Now I feel better,” she exclaimed, and her foot 
again stamped on the carriage floor; “ and if ever 
you dare do that again, I'll bite it off, though I’m 
afraid I’m poisoned now, by taking the venomous 
thing in my mouth; and I wouldn’t have done it, 
if I had thought.” 

An example of the consistency of some women. 

“Angelina dear,” said Miss Seraphina, in a 
soothing voice, though it trembled a little with 
fear, “ please don’t talk, it won’t do any good, and 
may do harm. I am very nervous, do be quiet.” 

“No, I won’t,”” exclaimed Miss Angelina, trem- 
bling with wrath ; “I'll tell these puppies what I 
think of them. You're very brave, Mr. Smilesoft, 
ain’t you ?” 

“But, dear Miss Angelina,” interrupted that 
gentleman, “you must be reasonable. 1 have no 
power; my hands are fettered ; and even if I could 
strike the officer, it would injureusall. Ishould be 
charged with assault, and it would add to our peril, 
and cover you with disgrace. I am innocent of any 
wrong, but the officer does not think so.” 

“Oh, of course, you've got some excuse,” res- 
pounded Miss Angelina, contemptuously. “I never 
saw a weak-minded man but —you’re afraid, 
you’re a coward, that’s what’s the matter with you ; 
and as to that officer, he’s another, and neither of 
you are fit to drive a pig to market.” 

“ Will you shut up?’’ muttered the officer, in a 
low voice of repressed anger. 

“Do, Angelina, do keep still,” pleaded Miss Sera- 
phina in a choked voice. 

“I won't, I say I won’t!” she resentfully rejoined. 
“My tongue’s my own, and I’ll use it, unless you 
tie it, which would be just like you, you poltroon. 
Iwant to know where we are going—will any of 
you tell me ?” 

No reply was made, but the officer arose, drew 
the window curtain, and resumed his seat. 

“That's nice,” commented Miss Angelina, in 
sharp, ringing tones; “‘ that’s your style, you lords 
ef creation, you gentlemen ; you’d shut out the light 
of day from us poor women if you could, you mean, 
iniserly things! I say,Mr. Smilesoft, do yon know 
where you are going, or are you scared to death, 
you feeble old giggler -” 

“ There, that will do!’’ 

And with these words the officer pressed a hand- 
kerchief to hor nostrils, and she sunk back in- 
sensible. 

Miss Seraphina saw the act, and it caused an 
undefinable dread to take possession of her min, 
sud she trembled visibly, butsaid nothing. 





For fifteen minutes the carriage rattled on and 


then halted. 

Miss Angelina, put to sleep by a powerful nar- 
cotic, had not yet.awoke ; but the officer lifted her 
slight form, and bore it from the carriage in his 
arms. 

As Miss Seraphina stepped from the vehicle, she 
shuddered. Turning to Mr. Smilesoft, she appre- 
hensively ejaculated : 

“Oh, why are we here? Where are we going? 
Can you, will you tell me?” 

** My dear Miss Seraphina,”’ answered Mr. Smile- 
soft, with a show of trepidation and regret, ** Hea- 
ven knows! Had I the least idea, I would willingly 
tell you ; but I, alas! am asignorant and fearful in 
regard to it as yourself.” 

At that instant the officer reappeared. 

Miss Seraphina saw that his arms were empty, 
and whileaterriblefear chilled her heart, she caught 
him by the sleeve, and gasped : 

* Avhet, oh, what have you done with her? Tell 
me!” 

“Come, you shall see,” he replied, and led the 
way toa kind of landing-pier—for they had been 
conveyed into the region of shipping and the docks 
—-and pointed to a boat, in the stern of which re- 
clined Miss Angelina, resting upon the arm of a 
sailor. 

“Now, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Smilesoft, very 
spiritedly, “{ wish- to know, and demand as my 
right, the reason of your bringing us here? This 
is no station-house ; there is nolawin this. Speak, 
sir, and quickly.” 

“T want you to shut up your mouth,” said the 
officer, presenting a pistol. 

Miss Angelina, who started up in bewilderment, 
passed her hand across her brow, and said ina low, 
terrified tone ; 

* Oh, I have had such a fearful dream. ‘Who are 
you? Where am I?” 

** Keep quiet, my lady,” returned a kindly voice ; 
“ you are safe.” 

She said no more, but regarded those around her 
with a vacant stare. The excitement she had ex- 
perienced, the sudden somnolence which had been 
forced by the narcotic, the reaction which had oc- 
curred under its influence had suggested frightful 
visions, had benumbed her mentally, and engen- 
dered considerable physical weakness ; and on the 


quiet, subdued, pale-faced woman it would have, 


been difficult to have found one trace of the viru- 
lent spinster of a short time before. 

“Oh, dear Angelina,” cried Miss Seraphina, in 
@ quivering voice, “‘ what will become of us ?”’ 

Miss Angelina did not reply hastily or petulantly, 
but gazed meditatively upon the floor for a moment, 
and then slowly said, and in a tone which showed 
that she fully understood the peril of her posi- 
ti 


on : 

“I know not; we can only wait and hope. If 
life is spared to us, I hope we shall both try to 
improve our dispositions, and appreciate more 
fully the goodness of Heaven.” 

“Oh, how happy I am to hear you speak so!” 
responded Miss Seraphina, with deep sincerity ; 
“even though it comes when we are in peril and 
danger.” 

Instantly the door ‘opened, and Mr. Christopher 
Dikely, heavily ironed, entered the cabin. No 
expression of surprise dwelt upon his features as 
he saw them, only a slight movement of the muscles 
extending upward from the eyes showed that their 
presence was to him unexpected. Slowly he 
advanced to a seat, aud gazed from one to the 
other in silence. 

“@Q-h, and you ara here too, Mr. Dikely!” ex- 
claimed Miss Seraphina, in painful wonder. “ What 
can this mean ?’’ 

** Really I have not the slightest idea,” he re- 
joined, in his usual calm way. 

Amazed at such utter indifference to peril, the 
ladies looked at cach other and then at the person 
who sat opposite them, whose nonchalance, so 
contrary to human nature in general, was, from its 
very silence, almost ominous. 

Presently the door again opened, and John Moran 
advanced into the room. When directly in front 
of them he paused; and while his eyes gleamed, 
and a diabolical smile of exultation parted his 
thick lips, he sneeringly ejaculated : 

“Ha! ha! h-a-a! Atlast! H-a-a! You rascal! 
I’ve bagged vou at last! You're plucky, however, 
I'll give you due credit ; and may I swing from my 
own cross-trees if I don’t give you something 
else!” 

Dikely uttered no word, bat the light in those 
strange eyes of his was portentous. 

Moran advanced to Miss Angelina, and, while 
the smile increased until his evil features were 
distorted, he tauntingly cried : 

“T’ve got you too, you hatchct-faced, snarling 
ereature; and I’ll make you swect-tempered or 
keel-haul you—give me the cat if I don't. You 
needn’t look so grave. I know what a tinder-box 
you are. Rave now!—let me hear you. You 








won't? Well, I'll make you, then. I’m merry 
to-night, and—wouldn’t you like to know where 
your heiress is, your pretty heiress? Ha! ha! 
h-a-a!”” 

(To be continued.) 





LEIGHTON HALL, 


—_—_.@————_— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
What n state is guilt, 

When ev’rything alarms it! Like a sentine! 

Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread, 

B’en ata breath of wind. Scanderbez. 

Mavupge Somerron bad thrown her hat down in 

one place, her gloves and shaw] in another, and dou- 


| ning her dressing-gown, stood by the open window 


of her room at Oakwood, looking out upou the beauty 
of the night, but thinking more of Jol and the words 
he said to her during their walk irom Leighton, than 
of the silvery moonlight which lay so calmly upon 
the lawn below, aud streaming through the window, 
fell apon the floor in a broad sheet of light. 

They had walked slowly, lingeringly behind the 
Others, and taking more time by half-an-hour to 
reach Oakwood than the rest of the party had done. 
John had felt the influence of the lovely night, and 
the witching spell of the sunny blue eyes, whose 
brightness he could see even through the mvoulight 
whenever they were turned to meet his, Aud Maude 
was very quict aud gentle, aud walked demurely at 
his side, with her little hand resting confiding]y upon 
disarm, while he told her first all the story of his 
love for Edna Churchill, and how he had outlived 
that love, as had been proved to him that nigut, when 
he could meet her face to face, and listen to her 
voice without a single heart-tlrob or regret for tue 
decision she had made a year ago, 

She would always seem very uear to him, he said, 
always more like a sister than a stranger, but he had 
ceased to think of her as one who wight some day 
be his. Then he told her of his comparative poverty, 
and of the little crippled Annie, who could only walk 
with crutches, and who must be his care so long as 
she should live, The Heyford name was a good and 
honourable one, he said, and never had been tarnished 
to his knowledge, and still there was in the family 
a shadow of disgrace, the nature of which he could 
not now explain to her; hecould only say that he 
had had no part in it, and it could by no means affect 
him or his future. And then he asked her if, know- 
ing what she did, she could consent to share his for- 
tune with him, to be his wife, and a sister to little 
Anuie, who suffered so much for want of other com- 
pauionship than that of old Luna, who kept lis house. 

There was a spice of coquetry about Maude Som- 
erton ; it was as natural for her to flirt as it was 
to breathe; but there was something in honest Jobn 
Heyford’s manner which warned ler that he was 
not the man to be trifled with. Sle could play with 
silly Ned Bannister and drive him nearly wild, and 
make even poor Uncle Philip Overton's heart beat 
so fast that the old man, who was mortally afraid of 
heart disease, had applied a sticking plaster to the 
region of inquietude; but she must be candid with 
Join. She must tell him yes or no, without quali- 
fication of any kind, avd so at last she answered 
“ Yes;” and John, as he stooped to kiss her upturned 
face, on which the moonlight was shining, felt as if 
heaven bad suddenly opened to his sight and let tho 
glory through, 

And thus they were betrothed, John Heyford and 
Maude ; and they lingered for a few moments under 
the shadow of the eaves at Oakwood, and whispered 
anew their vows of love; and when Jolin asked it 
of ler, Maude put up her lips and kissed his hand- 
some face, and Jet her arm linger about his neck, 
and then started back like a guilty thing, as the door 
came together with a bang, and she heard the click 
of the key turning in the lock. It was-Georgie 
fastening up, but she opened the dooragain at John's 
call, looking sharply into their faces as they passed 
her, but saying nothing except, “I supposed every- 
body was in.” 

* Tell her, Maude,” John said, as he ran up the 
stairs to Lis room, while Maude walked leisurely to 
her own chamber, in which there was a door com- 
municating with Georgie’s apartment. 

The two girls never slept together, but fre- 
quently, when Maude was iv a very irrepressible 
mood, or Georgie unusually amiableand patrouising, 
they visited each other and talked togeih-r while 
disrobing for the night. Now, however, Maude felt 
more like communivg with the moonlight, and 
whispering her happiness to the aoft September 
wind, which just lifted her bright hair a8 sle leaned 
from the window, than talking with her future 
sister-in-law, andshe feigned not to hear the knock 
upon the door and Georgie’s voice asking if she 
might come in. But when the kupck was repeated, 
and the voice had in it a note of impatience, she 
opened the door, and Georgie came in, brush and 
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comb in hand, and her long black wavy hair rippling 
over her crimson dressing-gown, with its facings of 
rich satin, Everything Georgie wore was of the 
most becoming as well as expensive kind, and she 
made a very beautiful picture as she sat combing 
out and arranging her glossy curls undera silken 
net. But there was a stormy look in her black eyes 
as they watched Maude, who was also arranging her 
hair, combing it out in long combfuls, and then 
letting it fall in shining masses across the sleeve 
of her white dressing-gown. There was a strange 
disquiet about Georgie to-night—a feeling of un- 
rest and vain longings for the years gone for ever, 
the time when she was as young, and fresh, and 
pure as Maude Somerton standing there before 
her, or the girl at Leighton Place, who had so dis- 
turbed her equanimity, and of whom she had come 
to speak to Maude. 

She found it hard, however, to begin, but at last 
aade the plunge by saying: 

“ Mande, what about the young lady at Leighton? 
Who is she—that is, what is her real name?” 

“Her real name?” and Maude opened her blue 
eyes wonderingly. “She is Miss Overton, Louise 
Overton. You have known thatallthetime, Why 
do you ask me so queer a question ?”’ 

“ Maude, this will never do,” and Georgie camo a 
little further into the room. “ You pride yourself on 
ferreting out things, and you have not been with the 
soi-disant Miss Overton so much for nothing. You 
know who she is, and I know too.” 

“ And pray who is she?” Maude asked, her cheeks 
flushing and her temper beginning to give way. 

“She was Edna Browning, and Charlie Churchill’s 
wife. My memory is not so short that I have for- 
gotten the girl, bruised and scratched as she was 
then. I recognised her almost immediately, and I 
wonder at her temerity in venturing toa place where 
she knew she would see me more or less. Why did 
she come—that is, why has she taken another name 
than her own ?” 

There was no use for Maude to pretend ignorance 
any longer, and she frankly replied: 

“It was my own plan, her coming here. The 
change of name was made long ago when she first 
went away. Her uncle preferred that she should bear 
‘his name, and so she joined her second to it, which 
made her ‘ Louise Overton.’ I want Roy and his4 
mother to like her; and both, or rather Mrs. Churchill, 
is more likely to do this if she knows her first asa 
stranger. Roy will like her any way; he cannot 
help it.” 

Maude had made her explanation and waited for 
Georgie’s reply. There was a dark, threatening look 
in Georgie's eyes ; her voice betokened agitation and 
excitement, as she said: 

“I think less of the girl now than I did before ; 
and so, too, will Roy and his mother when I tell 
them, as I shall.” 

“Tell them,” Maude repeated, her blue eyes be- 
ginning to blaze with anger; “ tell them, Georgie! 
You certainly cannot intend anything so mean as 
that! If Edna wishes to remain incog., can you not, 
as a woman, respect her wishes, aud keep her secret 
to yourself?” 

“No; neithor is it my duty to lend myself to the 
deception. I do not pretend to be one of the good 
ones, as you do, but I am a lover of truth, and should 
feel that I was acting a falsehood every time I ad- 
dressed that girl as Miss Overton, or heard her so 
addressed. She has some deep-laid design in what she 
is doing, some design, which I shall take immediate 
steps to frustrate. I shall go to Mrs. Churchill to- 
morrow, and tell her who the girlis she has taken 
into such favour.” 

Georgie paused here and went on brushing her 
glossy hair, while Maude, who had been gathering 
all her forces for a grand onslaught and total rout of 
the enemy, said calmly: 

“That is your decision, is it?” 

“Yes, that is my decision, from which nothing 
can turn me.” 

“ Then, Georgie, hear me,” and Maude came close 
to Georgie, and looking her fully in the face, began: 
“*You will not respect Edna Churchill’s secret, and 
you talk grandly of being a lover of truth and hating 
to act a falsehood. Your whole life is a falsehood, 
and has been ever since you came to Oakwood!” 

Maude spoke very slowly, still keeping her eyes 
fixed upon Georgie, into whose eyes there crept a 
look of terror, and whose hands shook as they shed 
back the mass of hair from her forehead, where drops 
of perspiration were visible. 

Maude had not expected quite this effect, and sure 
that she could venture further, she continued: 

“You say I boast of my faculty for ferreting out 
mysteries. Did it ever occur to you that 1 had 
ferreted out yours?” 

Geurgie's face was white now as Maude’s dressing- 
gown, but her inquisitor was releutless, and con- 


“You have a secret, which you are guarding se- 
dulously from the world in general and from Roy 
Leighton in particular ; but, Georgie, just so sure as 
you breathe a word to anyone against Edna, or tell 
that she is not Miss Overton, or try, in any way, to 
prejudice either Roy or his mother, or anybody against 
her, just so sure Roy shall know that little passage 
in your life which you have hitherto succeeded in 
keeping from him. On the other hand, if you respect 
Edna’s secret, yours, too, shall be respected, as it has 
been heretofore. Do you acquiesce in this? Is it 
a bargain between us ?” 

There was no need for Georgie to answer; her 
white, terrified face, from which her old assurance 
and haughtiness had fled, was a sufficient reply ; and 
she sat for a moment staring at her companion in 
utter bewilderment. Then, with a tremendous effort, 
she recovered in part her composure, and said: 

“TI do not know what right you have thus to 
threaten me, or what you may have heard to my dis- 
advantage from my enemies. I am not afraid of 
you, Maude, or of what you can do to harm me. Don’t 
think I am, I beg; but, if it’s any favour to you or 
John, for I know he has something to do with it, I 
will let the girl remain in peace at Leighton, ouly 
devoutly hoping that the childish face which lured 
poor Charlie Churchill to his death will not also be 
the ruin of my brother, whose penchant in that di- 
rection I very strongly suspect.’ 

“Spare your suspicions there,” Maude said, and 
her voice was gentler now. 

She had conquered Georgie wholly, absolutely 
conquered her, and she began to feel a kind of pity 
for the proud woman who had been so terribly hum- 
bled, and who hereafter would inevitably stand some-~- 
what in fear of her. 

“ Georgie,” she continued, “I have no wish to 
quarrel with you. I loved Edna Churchill before I 
knew who she was. You will like her, too, when 
you know her better, but she will never be your 
sister. Don’t fear for that, though John did love 
her once, and asked her to be his wife, and she re- 
fused him ; and now the great, kind-hearted fellow 
has come to me to be consoled, and, Georgie, well— 
I may as well tell you, for he said I might—I am to 
be your sister some day, and I do not want to begin 
by quarrelling with you; believe me, I don’t. I 
} mean to make John a good wife and be a mother to 
that little crippled Annie, his adopted sister ; he told 
me about her, and I almost cried with thinking of 
the poor creature, sitting all day in her chair, or ly- 
ing in hercrib so lonely, Yes, I mean to be kind to 
her, even if I worry John’s life out of him. Speak 
to me, Georgie, and say if you are glad Iam to be 
your sister ?” 

Maude had offered her hand to Georgie, over 
whom acurious change had come. The expression 
of fear had passed away, and as Maude talked of 
Anuie, to whom she meant to be a mother, there 
came a softer look into her face, and, grasping 
Maude’s proffered hand, she burst into such a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping and bitter sobbing that 
Maude, forgetting all Ler anger, knelt down beside 
her, trying to soothe and quiet her, and asking what 
was the matter, and if she had offended her. 

“Tdid not waut you to tell of Edna,” she said, 
“and I was harsh with you about that; but, Georgie, 
I want to like you and I want you to like me; for 
John’s sake, if nothing else.” 

“I do, I will,” Georgie gasped; ‘but Maude, oh, 
Maude, why did you open a grave I had thought 
closed forever? I am glad you are to.be John’s 
wife—glad for him and glad fur Annie. She will 
have a mother in you, I know, and may Heaven deal 
with you and yours as you deal with her—with 
Annie ; oh, my darling, my darling!” 

In her excitement Georgie said more than she would 
otherwise have done, and with that passionate ery, 
“my darling, oh, my darling,” she seemed suddenly, 
to recollect herse!f, and, wresting her hand from 
Maude, she rose up swiftly, and went back to her own 
room, leaving Maude more perplexed and confounded, 
and more kindly disposed toward Georgie withal 
than she had ever been before. 

“ T have sealed her lips with regard to Edna,” she 
thought, “ but I have wounded her cruelly somehow, 
and it would seem through that little Annie, Can it 
be——?” 

Maude’s face grew white as ashes. at the dreadful 
suspicion which flashed for an instant across her 
mind. In all her imaginings with regard to Georgie, 
she had never imagined anything like this, and she 
leaned against the dressiug-bureau for support, so 
faint and weak she felt. ‘Then, as the improbabilities 
of the case presented themselves to her mind, she 
strove to cast out the foul suspicion Georgie had 
earned in some way, but not like that. There was 
no such soil or taint on Georgie’s robes, and she 
would not for a moment think it. 

Meantime, in the next room Georgie Burton sat, 





tinued; 


with her head bowed down under a load of such bitter 





Shame and humiliation, that it seemed as if she never 
again could lift it up as proudly and assuredby as she 
had done before. The world was very dark to 
Georgie then, and more evils than one seemed to be 
threatening her. Maude knew her secret, in part, if 
not in whole—knew enough, at least, to blast her 
good name with Roy, should she dare to breathe to 
him a hint against Miss Overton. Her hands were 
tied in that direction ; and when she remembered the 
kind, and even admiring glances she had seen Roy 
give to Edna, and thought of all the opportunities he 
would have of seeing and knowing, ay, and of loving 
her too, she writhed with pain, feeling an almost 
certain presentiment that this young girl, whom 
from the first she bad to a certain degree felt to be 
her evil genius, had at last come between her and 
that for which she had waited and hoped so long, 
Purer, better thoughts, too, were stirring in Georgie’'s 
heart—thoughts of little Annie, to whom Maude was 
to be a mother. 

“ And I am glad,” she whispered, ‘‘ forI know she 
will be kind to Annie, and, for John’s sake, will keep 
my miserable secret. Oh, that I should ever have 
come to this, when a word, a threat from a weak 
girl can turn me from my purpose! Yet so it is, 
and Edna Browning is safe; but, heavens! how I 
hate her!” 

Georgie’s demon was possessing her again, and her 
black eyes blazed with passion as she thought of the 
young girl, long ago fallen asleep beneath the same 
roof with Ruy, whose last look out into the night 
had been in the direction of the window where a 
light was shining, and before which occasionally 
passed a little shadow as Edna moved about her 
room. Yes, she hated Edna Browning; but she 
could not do her harm, and she must ever pretend to 
like her, through her great fear of Maude—Maude, 
whom she felt as if she hated too, until she remem- 
bered -Aunie, and then there came a gush of tears, 
which cooled her feverish passion, and made her 
more humble and subdued, as in her velvet slippers 
she paced the floor noiselessly, untilshe heard a dis- 
tant clock striking the hour of two. 

‘There was to be a croquet party at Leighton to- 
morrow, and knowing how mental agitation and loss 
of sleep told upon her vom Georgie ceased her 
rapid walking, and bathing her flushed face pro- 
fusely with water,and rubbing it with liquid glyce- 
rine, she crept shiveriag to bed, and by a strong effort 
of the will, such as but few can practise, she suc- 
ceeded in quieting her nerves, and slept peacefully 
at last. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
There’s not a fibre in my trembling frame 
That does not vibrate when thy step draws near! 
‘There's not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 

Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name! 

F. K. Butler 

IT was a very pretty picture which greeted Roy's 
vision next morning, when, at an earlier hour than 
usual, he arose and sauntered out into the garden, 
glaucing involuntarily toward Miss Overton's window 
and noticing that it was open, but seeing no signs of 
its owner near it. Edna was in the garden before 
him, gathering a bouquet for the breakfast table, and 
looking so fresh, and Lright, and beautiful, with the 
flush of early girlhood upon her face, and the deep 
peace shining in her brown eyes, that Roy felt his 
pulse beat a little faster as he approached her and 
passed the compliments of the morning. 

“ You are an early riser, Miss Overton, I see,” ho 
said, and your cheeks show the good effects of 
it; they are almost as bright as the rose in your 
hand.” 

“ The fates forbid. So high a colour as that would 
be vulgar, you know,” Edna replied, laughing back 
at him, and then continuing : “ Perhaps you think me 
a trespasser, or even worse, a thief, but I assure you 
Iam neither. Mrs. Churchill told me yesterday tc 
gather flowers whenever I liked, and I thought the 
breakfast-table might be improved with a bouquet. I 
always used to get one for Uncle Phil, when 1 could.” 

Roy hastened to reassure her, and then as he saw 
her trying to reach a sprig which grew too high for 
her, he pulled it down himself, and in doing 80 
scattered a few drops of dew upon ber uncovered 
head; very carefully he brushed them off, noting 2s 
he did so, the brightness and luxuriance of the golden 
brown hair, and the pure, clear colouring of the neck 
and brow, and thioking to himself what a daiuty 
little creature she was, and that Leighton was 4 
great deal pleasanter for having her there. She was 
an enthusiastic admirer of everything beautiful 
both in nature and art, and the grounds at Leighton 
filled her with delight, and she said out what sho 
felt, while her eyes sparkled and shone, and almost 
dazzled poor Roy with their brilliancy, when, 4 
was often the case, they were turned upward to his 
for assent to what she was saying. Koy had seen 
larger, brighter eyes—Georgie’s were far more bril- 
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liant, as black orbs are apt to be—but he felt himself 
strongly fascinated by these brown eyes beside him, 
as he was by everything pertaining to Miss Overton. 
The gravel walks were still a little wet, and glancing 
down at Edna’s feet, Roy saw that the little boots 
showed signs of damp, and stopped her suddenly, 

“You are wetting your feet, Miss Overton,” he 
said. “Let me gofor your overshoes, and then I will 
take you pe the grounds. Itis a full hour be- 
fore breakfast time, and mother will not need you 
till then.” 

Edna was not at all averse to the walk, but she 
preferred getting her own overshoes, and ran back 
to the house for them, while Roy stood watching her 
and thinking how lithe and graceful she was, and 
that she must by birth and blood belong to the 
higher class; and then he thought of Edna, whom 
Georgie bad said Miss Overton resembled, and won- 
dered if she were half as pretty, and graceful, and 
bright as this young girl who seemed to have taken 
his fancy by storm. We say fancy, putting it thus 
mildly, because if any one had then hinted to Roy 
Leighton that he was more interested in Miss Over- 
ton than men like him are usually interested in 
young ladies whom they have only known for 
twenty-four hours, he would have laughed at the 
idea, and if questioned closely would have acknow- 
ledged, to himself ateast,'that far down in his heart 
was an intention of ultimately marrying Georgie 
Burton. He rather owed it to her that he should 
make her his wife sometime, he thought ; her name 
had been so long associated with his, and his mo- 
ther was so fond of her. 

Kuowing this of himself, he felt almost as if he 
were already @ married, or at least a pledged man, 
and as such, could admire and play the agreeable to 
Miss Overton as much ashe pleased. She was com- 
ing towards him now, holding up her pretty white 
morning wrapper, and showing to good advantage 
her little feet, which the overshoes could not disti- 
gure. She carried her hat in her hand, and as she 
walked swiftly, her curls of golden brown were 
blown about her face by the morning wind, recalling 
involuntarily to Roy's mind that scene in the railway 
carriage more than two years ago, and the picture of 
himself in the poke bonnet, which he still carefully 
preserved, But Roy had no suspicion that the face 
confronting him was the same which had looked so 
saucily and curiously at him in the railway carriage, 
and had with its witching beauty been the innocent 
means of opening that early grave where poor 
Charlie slept. 

Edna bad felt guilty and mean when listening to 
Mrs, Churchill talking to her of Charlie; but she 
should feel tenfold more guilty and mean, she 
thought, and find it harder work keeping quiet, if 
Roy, too, should tell her of his brother and his 
brother’s wife. And Roy did tell her, or rather he 
talked of them, especially the young girl Edna, his 
sister, he called her, whom he had never seen but once. 

“Miss Burton tells me you resemble her,” he 
eaid; “and that may be the reason why you seom 
so little like a stranger to me. I should be so glad 
to know Edna—to have her here at home. Poor 
little girl! I am afraid ehe is finding the world a 
harsh one, struggling alone as she is!” 

He spoke so kindly that Edna had hard work to 
refrain from crying out: “Iam a deceiver, a cheat, 
an impostor, Mr. Leighton. Iam not what I seem, 
Iam Edna, and not Miss Overton.” 

But she did not doit; and when at last she did 
é6peak it was to ask if Mrs. Charlie Churchill had_no 
friends or relatives that she should be thus thrown 
upon her own resources. 

“Yes, she has an aunt—a Miss Letitia Pepper, 
whose name is something of an index to her charac- 
ter,”,Roy said ; and then, as there came up before his 
mind the picture of Aunt Letty, as he first saw her, 
bending over her boiling cauldron, and looking more 
like one of Macbeth’s witches than a civilised 
woman, he broke into.a low, merry laugh, which 
brought a flush to Edna’s face, for she guessed of 
what he was thinking. 

She had heard from Aunt Letty herself of Roy's 
visit to Allen’s Hill, and how he had found her 
Auntemployed. She kuew he was laughing at some 
Teminiscence, and she could not forbear asking him 
if the thoughts of Miss Letitia were sufficient to 
40 provoke his risible faculties. 

“Well, yes,” Roy answered; “I always laugh 
‘when I recall my coming upon her so unexpectedly 
ariayed in the most wonderful costume you ever saw. 
And still, no queen ever bore herself more proudly 
than she did, as she tried to feign indifference to her 
“wn attire and my presence. It was a pleasant 
enough old place, or might be, with young people in 
it, though I fancy Edna must have led a dreary life 
there, and was thus more easily led to escape from 
it. Still, Iam not certain that in doing so she has 
not proved, in her own experience, the truth of 
Scylla. and Charybdis.” 








“Oh, no, I am sure she has not,”’ Edna exclaimed, 
so vehemently, that or a moment Roy looked 
curiously at her, noticing how flushed, and eager, and 
excited she looked, and wondering at it. 

Then suddenly there came to him the remembrance 
of Georgie’s words: “ Wouldn’t it be funny if this 
Miss Overton should prove to be Edna in disguise !” 
and without at all believing it was so, he resolved 
upon a test, which should at once decide the matter, 
and put to rest any doubts which might hereafter 
arise. 

Just across a little plat of grass Russell was busily 
employed with a clump of dahlias, and thither Roy 
turned his steps, with Miss Overton at his side. 

Russell had seen Edna before, as well as Georgie 
and John; Russell, who boasted of never forgetting 
& face, or voice, or name, would certainly remember 
Charlie’s wife ; and Roy stood talking to him several 
minutes, professing a great interest in the dahlias, 
but really watching him closely as he bowed very 
ae f to the young lady and then resumed his 
work, 

Edna had thought of Russell, and dreaded him as the 
possible means of her being detected ; but in his case, 
asin Georgie’s, she trusted that the change in her 
dress, and the style of wearing her hair, and the ex- 
pression of her face, from one of terror and distress 
to peace and happiness, would effectually prevent 
recognition. Georgie evidently did not know her, 
and Russell certainly would not. So she stood very 
quietly before him, seeming in no haste whatever to 
get away, and even asked him some questions herself 
about a new variety of dahlia which she had never 
before seen, 

But Russell did know her. The face he had seen 
formerly had made too strong an impressjon upon him 
to be easily forgotten ; and from the instant he saw 
the soi-disant Miss Overton, and heard her speak, 
he knew her for the girl who for a few hours had 
been Charlie’s wife, and whom Georgie Burton had 
treated so indifferently. Why she should come to 
Leighton in disguise he could not guess, but inas- 
much as she had done so, he supposed she must have 
some good reason for it; and, being a man of few 
words, he wisely resolved to hold his peace and 
quietly watch the events as they progressed. He 
had pitied Edna when hesaw her crushed, benumbed, 
and bewildered with the great horror which had 
overtaken her; had pitied and thought her very 
young and pretty even then, with the tear-stains 
on her face, and the dark bruise on her forehead; 
while now, when he saw her in the full flush of 
health, he was dazzled with her fresh girlish beauty, 
and in the heart which no one had ever suspected of 
beatiug faster at the sight of female loveliness, there 
was registered a vow “to stand by Charlie's wife 
through thick and thin.” 

“ She’s a trim, neat sort of a craft,” he thought, as 
he stood for a moment watching ber as she walked 
away; “and though it puzzles me to guess what her 
object is in coming here as somebody else, she pro- 
bably has one; and itisn’t for me to tell of her.” 

Then by some curious link in the chain of his 
thoughts, Georgie Burton came into Russell’s mind, 
and the rumours he had so frequently heard of her 
eventually coming to live at Leighton as the master’s 
wife. Russell did not like Miss Burton, and once 
when her coming there seemed very near, judging 
from the frequency and length of Roy’s visits to Oak- 
wood, he had seriously contemplated giving up his 
place rather than acknowledge her for his mistress, 
“She was not the genuine article; not what Roy’s 
wife should be,” he thought, and it was thoroughly 
graven in his mind that somewhere he had seen her 
before she came to Oakwood as a belle and heiress. 
Where this was he could uot tell, but always in 
thinking of it there came to his mind the remem- 
brance of a pair of brilliant eyes, full of passion, and 
anxiety, and fear, seen once in a crowded room 
and neverforgottensince. He did not really suppose 
that the eyes belonged to Miss Burton, for what had 
such as she to do with courts such as he had attend- 
ed, but the eyes haunted him and he did not like 
Miss Burton, aud he hoped his master would never 
marry her, 

“ Why can’t he take this littie girl with the inno- 
cent, childish face; that would be according to the 
Bible, for it reads somewhere of a woman who mar- 
ried seven brothers, and killed them all,” and having 
thus quoted Scripture to his own satisfaction, Russell 
kept on with his work, while Roy led Edna down a 
grassy lane towards the little cottage where she had 
ounce thought to move him and his mother, 

There was a half-sad, half-amused smile on Edna’s 
face, as she recalled the days of her delusion, and 
looked at the cottage overgrown with ivy, where 
one of Roy’s men was living, and with whom he 
stopped a moment to speak about a picce of work he 
wished done that day. It was nearly breakfast- 
time now, and the two walked slowly back to the 
house, where Mrs. Churchill sat waiting for them 


in the cosy breakfast-room. The flowers Edna had 
gathered were upon the table, and Roy noticed 
them and thought how bright they made every- 
thing look, and enjoyed his breakfast as he had not 
done for many a day. It was pleasant tohave a 
young face opposite to him; pleasant to have a 

oung life break up the monotony of his own, and 
Leighton Place seemed to him as it never had before. 

Notwithstanding what he had said to Georgie 
with regard to Edna’s coming there in disguise, he 
was vaguely conscious of a feeling of disappoint. 
ment when Russell gave no sign of recognition, 
thus putting to an end every doubt of Miss Over- 
ton’s identity. He would rather it had been Edna 
herself there with him, and during the morning, 
while Miss Overton was engaged with his mother, 
he found himself thinking far more of his sister- 
in-law, and wondering where she was, than of the 
croquet party which Georgie had planned, and 
which was to come off that afternoon, 

(To be continued.) 





UNLOCKING A HEART. 

Ar the age of thirty Allan Moore married, ta- 
king for his wife pretty Mary Gershom. He had 
been waiting until he could own a house, so that 
he might commence the new life fairly and inde- 
rapes ; and when he said, “independently,” 

e meant that he would not be dependent upon 
others fora home. He did not hope to be indepen- 
dent of toil and fatigue; but he had planned that 
he and Mary would work together, and, perhaps, 
in the coming years, find a competence upon which 
to enjoy healthful repose. Allan was a lawyer, 

with a fair practice, and with a connexion growin 
larger and larger with each succeeding term ; pon. | 
he promised himself that when Mary had be- 
come his wife she would help him in his labours ; 
not that she would delve for him into the mysteries 
of law, nor do the drudgery of copying; but he 
looked for sympathy and love—for a love that 
should make his labours light, and for a sympathy 
upon which he could rest his confidence. 

It is said that ‘‘ Love is blind,” but true love is 
not so blind as itis often represented. The good 
qualities which have awakened the heart to love 
are not wanting; and even the imperfections were 
seen and noted in the outset. The good seed was 
in the soil, and so were the tares. The trouble is, 
that love is apt to beover-hopeful. It is not blind, 
but it looks through a sunny glass ; and the future, 
thus viewed, presents only a pleasant prospect. 
Love is not so blind that it cannot see faults; but 
it is so kind and forbearing that it overlooks them ; 
and thus it often happens that the tares are suf- 
poe to thrive, and y to outgrow the better 
seed. 

Allan Moore had known that Mary had her faults ; 
but he had also known that her heart was good 
and true, and in his great love he} found the assur- 
ance of peace andjoy. But aseason of disappoint- 
ment was to come. 

They had been married three years, anda cloud 
was upon the household. And whose was the 
fault? Allan examined himself very closely, but 
he could not discover that he had done wrong. 
And yet Mary was neither happy herself, nor did 
she try to make him happy. His business had in- 
creased until he had as much upon his hands as he 
could possibly attend to; he laboured early and 
late ; he toiled without ceasing; but the sympathy 
which he had expected at home was not his. The 
result was, that he often wore a cloud upon his 
brow. Expecting coldness when he entered his 
home, he came with compressed lips; and fearing 
that he should find no sympathy, he did not scek it. 

Allan Moore wondered had he been mistaken in his 
estimate of Mary—had he given her credit for good 
qualities which she did not possess ? Certainly there 
was little of the good now to bless him; but evil 
continually. In short, his home was very far from 
being a happy one, and open rupture was frequent. 
Mary had become fretful and foult-finding, and in- 
stead of sympathising with her husband in his en- 
grossing andofttimes perplexing business, she would 
not permit him to mention his business in the 
house. 

Mary was growing to have sharper features, and 
the old look of beauty was disappearing. But upon 
Allan the change was working with deeper effect. 
He was growing thin and pale, and there were 
spasms of pain and mysterious throbbings at the 
heart ; and the sky was growing darker, and the 
pain was growing deeper. - 

Why wasit? Was the good all gone, or had the 
tares only come up and outgrown the good—tares 
that might have been rooted out long ago, if the 
hand of prudence and skill had been applied? Had 
the heart been locked up, and all its good hidden 
from the fructifying light? If so, why could not 
some kind power unlock the closed heart, and set 








the blessings free ? 
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The good genius was at hand. 

Dr. Ralph Gershom, Mary’s uncle, had seen the 

athering cloud, and had marked the progress of 
the deepening gloom. He had known both the 
husband and the wife from their infancy; and he 
had loved them both ; and when he saw them thus 
unhappy, he wondered if he could not help them. 
He knew that the greater fault was Mary’s; and 
he knew, too, that she yet had a preponderance of 

rood in her heart. He knew that she had in that 
1eart the keenest of sympathies, the noblest of 
impulses, and the fount of atrue and enduring 
love. He knew because, in the other years, he had 
seen them, and he knew that the good of the human 
heart cannot wholly die. It may be choked up, it 
may wither and shrink; and it may be crushed 
down beneath the superincumbent weight of evil ; 
but while the human heart has pulsation of life it 
may be probed to the fountain of good, and in 
its darkest night it shall yield flashes of generous 
impulse. 

Dr. Gershom—or, “ uncle Ralph,”’ as Mary called 
him—had been the family physician when she was 
a babe, and he was a man of sense as well as of 

nee and skill. Lately he had been called to 
reseribe for Allan, who was troubled more and 
» with that uncomfortable throbbing of the 


I cannot tell what uncle Ralph really thoncht. 
He may have thoucht just as another experienced 
physician would have thought—that the palpita- 
tion was simply the result of indigestion ; and that 
the dull pain came from pneumogastric sympathy ; 
and, further, that the cause of the whole lay in 
nervous derangement consequent upon mental care 
and labour. But, bo that as it may, he resolved 
that he would make use of Allan’s heart in unlock- 
ing the heart of the wife. 

“Uncle Ralph, what do you really think of 
Allan?” 

Dr. Gershom had called in, ostensibly for the 

urpose of leaving some medicine for the husband, 
but he had taken a seat, and opened conversation 
with his niece. 

“ Mary, do you want me to tell yon the truth ?” 

He spoke very solemnly, and with a grave look. 

** The truth, uncle !” she repeated, with a startled 
expression, “ You do not think there is anything 
serious ?” 

** What can be more serious than a disease of the 
heart ?”’ 

* But Allan has no such thine.” 

“My dear girl, you must not deceive yourself. 
You may not keep Allan long with you. Excessive 
labour, ambition to achieve great results, and a 
want of healthful recreation, have strained his heart 
more than it will bear. 1 tell you plainly, Allan is 
dying.” 

it) Dying id 

“Yes—surely. It is but a question of time. We 
may save. him to prolonged and useful life if we 
can remove the cause of his disease. Have you 
not observed how pale and thin he has grown? 
ind have you not marked how often the pain comes 
to his heart? Alas, poor Allan! I dare not tell 
him how near he is to the brink, I spoke with him 
once, afew daysago, upon the subject. I told him 
there was danger.” 

“You told him? And how did it affect him ?”’ 

“ He only smiled, and shook his head.” 

**Smiled ?” 

“Yes; but with tears in his eyes. He said if‘he 
could only leave his wife and child well and com- 
fortably provided for, he should be willing to go. 
‘That was when he had a great pain in his heart.” 

Mary arose, and went and placed her hand upon 
the doctor’s shoulder. 

“Uncle Ralph!—do yon—do you—tell me truly ?” 

“Tonly tell you what I fear, my child. I tell 
you what is possible; aye, what is inevitable, 
sooner or later, if Allan do not find help. But 
do not tell him what I have told to you. It might 
break him down at once. We must keep him with 
us while we can. He must not fail and die now, 
in the noontide of life, if mortal power can save 
him. But, my little girl, you must be prepared. 
‘rhe blow may fall at any time. These heart- 
troubles are most treacherous, It is for you to 
inake his pillow smooth, aud give him comfort for 
the few short days ” 

**Oh, uncle! uncle! donotsay so! Oh, my soul! 
Allan must not die! Better, a thousand times, 
that I should go, and leave him to live his bright 
and useful life!” 

Ralph Gershom drew his weeping niece to his 
bosom, and gently whispered : 

“Stay with him, Mary, and give him strength 
and hope and courage. While I give him such 
medicine as I have to give, be it yours to draw him 
away from his labours when you ean, and make his 
burdens light. Let us do this, and leave the rest 
with Heaven.” 

After her uncle had gone, Mary moved about the 
house like one awakened froma troubled dream, 
gathering up the threads of the past and weaving 








them into the woof of the present. How the old 
love burned up, and how dear to her were the 
memories of the brighter times! Her husband 
dying! Oh, it could not be! It shonld not be! 

And yet—and yet—what could she doif the die 
were fatally cast? Ah, she could bless him while 
he lived. Yes, she could do that! 

That evening, when Allan Moore returned ‘to his 
home, his wife met him at tho door, and put her 
hands up to his shoulders, and kissed him. 

* You are late, Allan. -Dinner has been waiting 
for you.” 

* But you have not waited, Mary ?”’ 

“ Yes, Allan. I could not eut alone to-day.” 

“You could not?” He spoke like one in a 
dream. 
“No. I wanted the light of the other times, 
Allan--the light which ouly your own presence can 
give.” 

And she wound her arm within his own, and led 
him into the hall, where she helped him to remove 
his overcoat; and when he had pulled off his boots, 
and put on tho dainty slippers which she had ready 
for him, she led the way to the dining-room, 

His old favourite dishes; the silver bright and 
clean; the china drinking the gaslight into its 
translucent substance; the napkins white like 
snow; and the food as she knew he preferred it, 
and, above all, her own face, wearing a smile of the 
old sweetness, presiding over the scene. 

Was he dreaming, or was it real ? Almost afraid 
to speak, lest a breath might dispel the happy illu- 
sion, he drank in the joy of the occasion. 

When the meal was concluded Allan retired to 
the sitting-room, where, when she had attended to 
her household duties, bis wife joined him. 

“* Now, now, Allan, where are you going ?” 

He had arisen as she entered. 

“To my own room, Mary. 


” 


I have papers to 
copy. 
** Cannot others do your copying ?”’ 

“These are papers which I dare not trust to 
other eyes.” 

* But you will trust me, Allan?” 

* Trust—you ?” 

He was in the dream again. 

“Yes. If you will explain to me the work, and 
leave them with me on the morrow, I will copy them 
for you. You know I write well.” 

‘** Mary !” 

Oh, Allan!—my husband; my own true love!” 
she had moved up and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder,—* you are working too hard. If you will 
let me help yon. I will help you now; and by and 
bye you shall rest, We will go away among the 
green fields, and the brooks, and the hills.” 

“Mary! my darling! What sweet music is 
this?’ He took her to his bosom, with his arms 
twined closely around her. 

“Allan, I have been very unmindfal of your 
good, and I have been v miserable; but I will 
be sono more. If you will let me help you; if you 
will give me back your love and your trust ; if you 
will lean upon me when you are weak, and rest 
upon my bosom when you are in pain; if you will 
forgive me for all the wrong and the error—I will 
bless Heaven, aud take courage; and we will be 
happy always while we live!” 

Oh, blessed, happy hour!—blessing and happi- 
ness reaching out into all the coming years!. The 
heart had been unlocked, and its flood of true love, 
gushing forth into a current broad and strong, had 
washed away the stains of evil, and purified the 
temple; and upon the sacred altar of their home 
the vestal fires burned brightly. 

A year bad passed when Mary said, as she stood 
and looked up into her husband’s face : 

* Allan, how strong and well you have grown. 
You don’t know how proud and happy it makes me.” 

He caught her to his bosom, and held her there. 

“My blessed wife! how couldI help being strong 
and well beneath the influence of a love like yours. 
lowe you much, darling—very wuch. I cannot 
tell you how happy I am!” 

And Mary knew that the fountain of goodness in 
her heart could never be closed up again while sense 
and memory were hers. S.C. J. 





PALMYRA AND TapmMor.—The wife of Captain 
Burton, the traveller, writes from Damascus a 
pleasant letter about the East. She states that the 
road to Palmyra and Tadmor is now open to Euro- 
pean travellers. She has visited them, and says 
that Palmyra is only worth visiting if some days 
can be given to it, especially to examine the old 
Palmyrene tomb-towers which there represent the 
pyramids. Old Tadmor and its vicinity it would 
not be difficult, she thinks, to revive and cultivate 
when there is protection for life. Speaking of the 
tomb-towers, Mrs. Burton says: ‘‘ There are three 
tomb-towers which still may yield results; the 
people call them Kasr el Zayneh (pretty palace), 
Kasr el Azba (palace of the maiden), and Kasr el 
Arus (palace of tho bride). Explorers, however, 





must aries ropesand hooks, ladders which wili reach 
to 80ft., planks to bridge over broken staircases, 
and a stont crowbar. We had none of these things, 
I have little doubt that the upper stories still con. 
tain mummies, tessere, and other curiosities, We 
made sundry excavations, but we lacked imple. 
ments, and our stay was not long enough for good 
results. The march’ from Damascus to Palmyra 
may be done in four days by strong people well 
mounted, as we did on return.” 





FACETIZA, 
—_>——_ 


A woman that marries a man becanse he isa 
poud mateh, must not be surprised if he turn outa 

ucier. 

‘“* Morugg, I’m afraid a fever would go hard with 
me.” “Why, my son?” .“ Because, you know, 
mother, I’m so snmall there wouldn’t be room for it 
to run.” : 

‘“CaPpITAL weather Mr. Jones, capital: weather. 
My wife's got such a bad cold she can’t speak. | 
like such weather.” 

EQUAL TO THE OCCAS ON. 

Niggardly Host (who has just finished carviig a 
turkey): “ Will you have asmall piece of the dark 
meat, or a small piece of the white meat ?” 

Hungry Guest (who is addicted to the habit of 
plain speaking): “Thank you, I'll take a large 
piece of both.’’ 

WHAT DOFS IT MEAN, 

In ‘acirctlar, headed “The Bishop of London’s 
Fund,” occurs the following startling paragraph :— 

“The population of London had up to that timo 
(1863) unhappily been allowed to increase, from 
less than a million at the beginning of the present 
century to more than three millions at the present 
time, without any proportionate provision being 
made for its religious wants.” 

We respectfully suggest that in the next issuc of 
the circular it should run thus : 

“'The population of London ‘had up to that timo 
(1863) increased from less than a million, at the 
beginning of the present:century, to more than three 
millions at the present time, without, unhappily, 
any proportionate provision being made for its 
religions wants.”’ 

In which case it would not read, as we fancy it 
does now, that the good Bishop of London regards 
the increase of population as an offence in itself, 
against which most stringent measures should have 
been taken.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

AMERICAN advices state that the prominent 
Indian chiefs have assembled at Washington to 
have a,“ talk’ with the President on questions 
affecting the maintenance of peace on the Western 
border. We are informed that “Spotted Tail,” 
‘“* Fast Bear,” “ Yellow Hair,’’ and “ Swift Beaver” 
have arrived, and that the leading chief of tlie 
hostile Sioux, “ Red Cloud,’’ is on his way, accom- 
panied by ‘ Man-afraid-of-his-Horses, who has 
‘the unfortunate but civiliscd failing of getting 
drunk.” 

A CAUTION As TO Crowps.—A foreign gentle- 
man, standing in a crowd, by an abrupt, and pro- 
bably nervous gesture of his hands, caused a couple 
of policemen to make the mistake of taking him 
into custody for attempting to pick pockets, and he 
was shut up at Bow Street fram Saturday till Mon- 
day. Mr. Flowers, in discharging him, recom- 
mended him to “avoid crowds for the future.” 
Good advice for everybody who does not wish to be 
taken up as a thief, or let in fora witness. Find- 
ing himself in a crowd, a gentleman who does uot 
know what to.do with his hands cannot dispose of 
them better than by putting them in his pockets. 
He will thus not only keep his hands away from 
other people’s pockets, but keep the hands of other 
people out of his own pockets too.—Punch. 

A POINT OF VIEW. 

Tomkins: (he has heard his friend Stodge talk so 
much about that lovely spot Wobbleswick, whither 
he was going sketching, that he was induced to ac- 
company him. A day has elapsed, ané he is awak- 
ing to the horror of his situation !): “Seems to me 
an infern—— I call it rather a dull place!” 

Stodge: “Dull, my dear fellow! How can you 
say so? Look at this beautiful, breezy common! 
And the lines of those old houses on the beach, 
breaking the horizon, and the colour! And the 
jolly quiet of the place! None o’ your beastly 
barrel-organs or gaping tourists swarming about. 
I thought you'd like it! !”—Punch. 

‘Ong Down AND THE OTHER UP.”’-Will has been 
somewhat puzzled by an announcement, which has 
appeared, that—“ Lord Stratheden will move, attcr 
the recess, that when two noble lords rise to a¢- 
dress the House simultaneously, the Lord Cian- 
cellor, or, if the House be in Committee, the Chair- 
man, shall direct one of them to proceed.” Does 
this imply that, during the past bistoey’ of the 
House of Lords, when two lords rose together, they 
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ee 
persisted in attempting to drown each other’s 


woices until the one with the weakest lungs had to 
give way ? or that, with the courtesy which is the 
particular attribute of the Upper House, neither 
would proceed to the exclusion of the other, so 
that the House was left in a dead silence until the 
politer of the two yielded the point, and consented 
to proceed P ill is in doubt on this point, and 
would be glad if some noble lord would solve his 
difficulty. — Will.o’-the- Wisp. 

OxFORD AND ORIGIN oF Spectes.—The Univer- 
sity of Oxford has evinced liberality in offering Mr. 
Darwin, who ie a Cambridge man, anda scientitic 
naturalist, the honorary degree of D.C.L. They 
might have proposed to create the great Doctor of 
Development a D.D,, which, of course, mam | 
could suppose to mean Doctor of Divinity.—Punc 

ROUGE ET NOIR, 

Captain Waddylove has fired off around or two of 
blank to propitiate * Little Pitcher,” 

Little P,: “‘ Oh, let it off again—do!” 

Captain; “1 hawe no more powder.’’ 

Little P.: ** But, cousin Emma, won’t that red 
powder in the box on your dressing-table do?” — 
fun. 

FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY, BTC. 

“The Law Lords were yesterday oceupied in hearing 
arguments in a cause which has already come before two 
tribunals in Scotland, and is now brought on as an appeal 
Lefore their Lordships’ House. The question at issue 
ulfects the ownership of a triangular piece of ground,about 
eight square yards in extent, and estimated to be worth 
about 5s. The Lord Chancellor’s attendance was required 
at a Cabinet Couucil, but Lords Chelmsford, Westbury, 
aud Colonsay sat to hear the case, in which, amongst 
other cow , the Lord Advocate of Seo'Jand, Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, and Mr, Mellish are engaged.”’—Daily News, 

After reading the above highly instructive para- 
graph, which is not taken from a work of fiction 

escribing the habits and practices of an imaginary 
nation, but from a newspaper informing its readers 
of what goes on in this advancing country and in 
these enlightened times, can any perplexed Pater- 
familias, puzzled to know what he shall do with his 
numerous sons, hesitate for a single moment to 
bring them all up to the lucrative profession of the 
law ?—Punch, 





VERY SHARKING, 

or of the following paragraph is—neyer 
—mind :-— 

“A fine shark about five feet_long was captnred the 
other day off the entrance to Langstone Harbour by 
Henry Burton, a fisherman of Portsmouth, assisted by 
his two sons. It is exactly two years siuce some sharks 
were seen in the waters of the Solent, 

Two years—what a donkey! London is full of 
sharks, and they are always in-Solent !—J'un. 
SELF-DENIAL IN BXCELSIS. 

Civilian: “ Are there many Irish in your Corps ?” 

Private 0’ Flanagan: “1s it Oirish ye mane? 
Sorra the one ov thim would be allowed in the 
Rijmint!”—Punch. 

Un Mor pgs Mapamse RamssornHam.—Mrs. 
Ramsbotham (Mrs. Malaprop’s friend) was much 
grieved about the fire at Pera. Recounting the 
details to a friend, she said, “ You will be glad to 
hear that though the British Consul lost almost 
everything, he managed to save his anchovies.”’ It 
turned out that she meant the Archives.—Punch. 


A CLIMAX. 

Wistful Benedick: “ That’s a healthy lad of yours, 
my friend !”” 

Bob Quiverful: Yes, he’s a fine boy, sir—as fine a 
boy as ever you see in all yer born days, bless his 
little’art! And that ain’t all neither; he’s the most 
gencrous-artedest little chap in the ‘ole world; 
and the bravest, and affectionatest, let alone bein’ 
the biggest. and the ’ansomest. But, Lor’ bless yer, 
master! Why, we've got another little chap at ’ome 
as this one ’ere ain’t even so much as a patch wpon! 
dint we, Polly ?”’—Punch. 

Kxor 4 Dounr spout 1t—A contem 
criticising the Married Women's Property Bill, 
heads his remarks, ‘* Husband and Wife, Limited.” 
Why, this is nothing new! In this country, at 
least, husband and wife always have been limited— 
to one husband or to one wife, that is, ata time. 
Whatever comes of the Bill, there can't be two 
opinions about one thing, viz., that every woman’s 
proper-tie is decidedly the marriage-tie, and she can’t 
do better than stick to it.—July. 








Ancien? VEGETATION IN THE ALPS.—In a re- 
cent communication to the Swiss Alpine Club, M. 
Alphonse De Candolle suggests the desirability of 
searching for the remains of that vegetation which 
existed on the Alps previous to the formation of the 
glaciers. The Alps, he points out, assuihed their 
Present contour and actual height at the end of the 
Pliocene epoch. ‘Tho great development of glaciers 
and snow took place in the subsequent geological 
epoch. As snow and ice are conservative agents, 80 

© thinks it possible that remains of crustacea, 
diatoms, seeds, &c., may exist buried in the ice at 


at depths, In commenting on this suggestion, 
Professor Heer, a great authority on matters con- 
nected with fossil botany, says that the chances of 
finding any such remains as those indicated by 
Professor De Candolle are very slight, because—l. 
Organised beings only pass into the fossil condition 
under rare and exceptional circumstances; 2. The 
so-called perpetual snow is not poully. popeinal, 
the onal eats exert a pressure on the lower and 
squeeze them down the slopes of the mountain, so 
that the rocky surface of the latter is necessarily 
denuded. The only chance of finding such remains 
as M. De Candolle alludes to, would be to search in 
the deep bowl-like cavities or fissures where the 
snow and ice are not subjected to this constant 
movement, Lastly, M. De Candolle suggests, what 
seems more practicable, and what certainly is de- 
sirable, the fixing on the summit of Mont Blanc, or 
other lofty mountain, of some gauge by which the 
depth of the snow and ice could be ascertained 
from time to time. He describes an instrument 
adapted for the purpose. As to the seeds, &c., we 
think that if they by chance survived the crushing 
and grinding of the glaciers, they would be found 
at the lower end of the glaciers—in the moraines. 
We are not aware that any fossil remains of the 
kind indicated have been found in such situations. 








“TRY AGAIN.” 





Ir you find you are baffled in hone, 

Your prospects look dull and forlorn, 
With harsh fortune vainly you cope, 

And nought comes to brighten your mort ; 
Still wholly yield not to despair, 

Strive boldly, nor weakly complain ! 
Know Man’s noblest motto while here 

Is “try hard, and try, try again!” 
Whatever your station may be, 

There always is something to do ; 
If riches show’r mee on thee, 

Yet sometimes the blessing we rue; 
If wearied by poverty’s frown, 

And penury chill heart and brain, 
Don’t live with a spirit bow'd down, 

But up.and be trying again. 
There is work for us all; we must on, 

Either business or labour to swell— 
No difficult trials beset one, 

But oppress e’en the other as well. 
Some sorrow or grief may be too deep ; 

Rugged cares may be hard to sustain ; 
But still a brave front we must keep, 

And try hard, and try, try again. 
Perseverance alone gains snecess, 

Frowning clouds at her smile flee away ; 
And dark troubles surely grow less 

While her sunshine-beams gladden our way. 
Though nought is perfection while here, 

And troubles seem conquer’d in vain, 

Yet one soothing motto will cheer,— 

*Tis, strive hard, and try, try again. 

Gro, C, Swarn. 
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GEMS. 


Ir is a beautiful thought in some Oriental Innds 
to leave untouched the fruits that are shaken from 
the trees by the wind, these being regarded as 
sacred to the poor and the stranger. 

Hazir is like the dropping of water upon a rock, 
—it wears into the life, and the marks it makes 
can never be effaced without the chisel and the 
hammer of self-denial and self-discipline. 

Let what you do be done witha will. Energy 
and perseverance will accomplish wonders. 

THEY who have experienced sorrow are the most 
capable of appreciating joy; so, those only who 
have been sick feel the full value of health. 

Better be envied than pitied. When men envy 
you, they feel that you are above them ; when they 
pity you, they feel that they are above you. 

Ir men would but follow the advice which they 
bestow gratuitously on others, what a reformation 
would be effected in their characters! 

Tue true gentleman is always modest. He is 
more ready to obtain the opinions of others than 
to parade his own. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Saut 1n Cooxrne Veaetasirs,—lIf one portion 
of a dish of vegetables be boiled in pure water, and 
the other in water to which a little salt has been 
added, a decided difference may be observed in the 
tenderness, flavour, and, if potatoes, mealiness of 
the two. Onions are probably more improved by a 
cooking in salt water than any other vegetab e. 
Much of their unpleasant smell is taken away, and 











a peculiar sweetness and improved aroma are de- 


cidedly apparent. Salt hinders the evaporation of 
the soluble andflavouring principles of vegetables. 
To make Pomapr.—Our lady readers who cul- 
tivate flowers can make their own pomade by fol- 
lowing the ensuing directions :—Place any suitable 
vessel in a bowl of hot water, then fill the vessel 
with pure clarified fat (beef marrow is the best) ; 
place the bowl on the kitchen stove, or near the 
fire, so as just to keep the fatin aliquid state; put 
as many ilowers as possible, of any one kind, as 
you wish the pomade tobe scented with, into the 
fat, and let them remain in it for twenty-four hours, 
then strain the fat from them and add more flowers. 
Continug this process for six or eight days, and you 
will have pomade a ia rose, @ la mignonette, orany 
— sort, according to the flowers that have been 
used, 

How v0 Baxgs Appies.—An apple may be 
spoiled in the baking—often is. Your dish must. 
be serupulously clean, and your baking must be 
done leisurely. You can reduce, burn an apple iv 
a short time; but if you bakefor several hours— 
three to’four, more or less, according to your fruit, 
some kinds baking more readily than others—you 
will have a soft, pulpy fruit, wrinkled, and brown, 
and shining, whole, or perhaps with a slight vertical 
break, which break must occur, if it occur at all, 
towards the last of the baking ; occurring early, it 
will intercept the baking at that place, as the ex- 
posed part is a powerful non-conductor, or resister 
of heat. On the other hand, the peel is a good con- 
ductor, and, with a moderate fire, will bake and 
finish your fruit. It will do this without breaking 
the skin, though it may strain it at first (or at any 
stage) very tightly; yet a good strong skin will re- 
sist the strain sulliciently to keep it intact and pre- 
serve the juice, which must not be permitted to 
escape. Of course, only sound apples, thoroughly 
free from vermin and rot, sound throughout, core 
and all, must be used. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Exrven thousand three hundred visitors have 
already airived at Baden, It exemplifies the chapter 
of chances and the habits of people, that this is 
exactly the same amount as last year at this time. 

Tux Porato Crorp.—The Cornish potato crop 
is turning out remarkably well this year, and the 
middle of July has been reached without any symp- 
toms of disease. A larger quantity of early pota- 
toes has been forwarded to London than for many 
years past. 

VALUE OF VEcETABL?S.—Now, what the lime- 
juice is to sailors, so are the potash plants, such as- 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, asparagus, cabbage, etc., 
touson land. Without these potash plants wo 
shouid be liable to scurvy or similur diseases. Po- 
tutoes do not contain so much nutriment, nor so 
much starch, as wheat flour or many other sub- 
stances, but they contain this potash. If we wero 
to discard potatoes and similar plants and eat no- 
thing but bread, we should, undoubtedly, suffer in. 
our heaith; because, though bread contains a 
large quantity of nitrogenous matter, of starch, 
and of phosphates, yet it is deficient in potash. 

THE QUEEN AND CHARLES DickENns.—An inci- 
dent is mentioned as showing in how great regard: 
Mr. Dickens, as a man and as an author, was held 
by the Queen :—Shoritly before his death, he sent 
to her Majesty an edition of his collected works ; 
and when the Clerk of the Council wnt to Bal- 
moral, the Queen, knowing the fri ndship that 
existed between Mr. Dickens and Mr. Helps, 
showed the latter where she had placed the gift of 
the great novelist. This was inher private library, 
and her Majesty expressed her desire that Mr. 
Helps should inform Mr. Dickens of this arrange- 
ment. On his return from Baimoral, Mr. Helps 
wrote to Mr. Dickens, in pursuance of her 
Majesty’s desire; but the letter that contained so 
remarkable’ a tribute to the great novelist could 
only have reached Gad’s Hill while he lay uncon- 
scious and dying. Mr. Arthur Helps, on beecm- 
ing acquainted with the death of Mr. Caarles 
Dickens, telegraphed tho lamentable intelligence 
to the Queen at Balmoral, and immediately re- 
ceived the following sympathetic reply :—‘“ From 
Colonel Ponsonby to Mr. Helps, Council Offise.— 
The Queen commands me to express her decpest 
regret at the sad news of Charles Dickens’s 
death.” This feeling message was at once trans- 
mitted to the family at Gad’s Hill.—The last words 
we find in the last number of “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood”’ are singularly suggestive— Comes 
to an end—for the time,’’ The work will, it is to 
be feared, like Thackeray’s *‘ Dennis Duval,” re- 
main a “Story without an End.” Only threo 
numbers of the story of the novel besides those 
already published have been completed, but suffi- 
cient memoranda are forthcoming to enable the 
reader to arrive at a partial solution of the mys- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Sr. Crisprw.—The case can be cleaned with spirits of 
turpentine, diluted with rectified spirits of wine. 
Aponis (Liverpool).—The contributions are declined. 


An Anxious Frigssp.—If the order was really made, 
the person against whom it was issued is liable, and can 
be proceeded agaiust when he returns, or when you can 
find him, 

Z. Y. (Bradford).—A good remedy for ordinary pim- 
ples on the face is a teaspoonful of flower of sulphur 
‘taken in a wineglassful of milk before breakfast, and con- 
ainued for a few mornings. 

Emigrant.—There are no assisted passages to New 
York. The lowest cost of a p: e to that place from 
Liverpool is about seven pounds in a steam-sbip, and 
about four pounds in a sailing vessel. 

Apva.—To destroy the green worm or any kind of in- 
sect by which plants are infected, put some unslaked 
lime into a = of water, let it stand for half an hour to 
settle, and then pour the water on the plants. 

Mra should apply to the address given in the adver- 
¢tisement to which she alludes. 

D. E. F.—The word “‘gymnosophist” signifies an In- 
dian sage, who has devoted himself to an austere life, 
and who about in a state of nudity as one element 
of austerity. It is a word which is often met with in 
tales the scenes of which are laid in the East. 

Jupitsr.—There are various causes from which the 
spots may arise. Your letter isso indefinite that we can 
advise nothing beyond an ordinary aperient two or three 
times a week, and an abstinence from stimulating be- 
verages. 

8. D.—The white ~ ye given to a wedding-cake 
is technically termed icing, although the method em- 
~ ed is just the reverse of that which the term would 

you twexpect. To produce this appearance you must 
crush a pound of lump sugar, then pass it through a 
Jawn sieve, put it in a clean basin, add to it the whites 
of six eggs anda very small quantity of powder blue; 
beat this mixture well for ten minutes, then squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon till it becomes thick and trans- 
——_ Set the cake you intend to ice in an oven for 
ve minutes ; then smoothly spread the mixture over the 
top and sides of the cake. 

A. Z.—The privilege termed “ benefit of clergy” has 
long ceased. It was an institution of the middle ages, 
and existed in a modified form down to the reign of 
Queen Anne. By it the persons of clergymen were 
exempted from criminal process before a secular judge. 
pone! privilege was at one time extended to all who could 
read. 


N. N.—The tables have been turned since those days. 
Then the flesh of the goose was considered impure and 
indigestible, while that of the swan was esteemed a great 

licacy. During the sixteenth century the swan as an 
article of food was in great repute, and was usually 
served at state and fashionable banquets. 

J. C. E: 8.—In all probability the defect is one that 
cannot be remedied. The stimulating property of the 
onion externally cogiies is sometimes beneficial The 
mode is to rub the bald part well with that esculent 
every morning. 

Ena@ixEter—1. Youlose. The London and Birmingham 
Railway was opened in 1838, and it is amongst the ear- 
liest railways formed, but it was preceded by the Liver- 
2 and Birmingham in 1837, and the Liverpool and 

anchester in 1830. 2. Kiosk is a name that was origi- 
nally applied to a Turkish pleasure-house. It has re- 
cently been used in connection with similar Parisian 
buildings. 

Viotetta G.—1, Exercise, cheerfulness, and the cold 
bath. 2 Yes. 3. The 14th November, 1856, fell on a 
Friday. 4. No. 5. There is no harm in a smile sponta- 
neously evoked; in such a case it is a smile and nothing 
more, 

W. J.—Notwithstanding your relationship to the de- 
ceased who left no will, you can maintain no action at 
law unless you take out letters of administration to the 
estate. Without such letters you have, in strictness, no 
right to take an item of the property, for after the de- 
cease of any m intestate his personal estate rests in 
the judge of the Court of Probate for the time being until 
letters of administration are granted. 

R. W.—Since an order of affiliation has been made 
upon you, nothing but payment can relieve you from the 
responsibility therebyimposed. Your liability still con- 
tinues, notwithstanding that for the present you have 
managed to evade the difficulty, The time for an appeal 
to the sessions has passed 





A Cierx.—It takes thirteen figures to represent a bil- 
lion. It is a sum which is seldom heard of here; we 
believe thatin France, where they reckon by francs, that 
billions of francs are occasionally spoken of. It would 
be impossible for any teller to count a billion. Counting 
200 pieces in a minute, and continuing at that rate for 
twelve hours every day, it would take more than nine- 
teen thousand years to complete the task. 


Crv1s.—Both Charles I. and Charles II. found occasion 
to raise money by the grant of annuities chargeable on 
articular branches of the revenue, and Kings of Eng- 
d who reigned before them were borrowers of money. 
But the National Debt, as it is now known, did not com- 
mence till the reign of William III., andin the year 1690. 
In 1697 it only amounted to five millions. The princi- 
cause of the immense increase since that time has 

m war. 


W. J. D.—Your statement is too confused to enable 
us to pass an opinion upon your difficulty. We can 
therefore only broadly state that it is just possible that 
you have been released from the liability which you in- 
curred when you became surety; because if a creditor 
by an arrangement made with the debtor subsequent to 

e time at which the surety signed the bond, preclude 
himself from demanding payment of his debt at the time 
originally on, the surety will be discharged. You 


line is sto tte foe 4 = half pape bene hey hour 
and 120 times eet e nearly a geogra’ i 
so many knots of the log-line will run off the ty 
which it has been wound, in one experiment as the ves. 
sel sails geographical miles in an hour. A geographical 
mile is about feet longer than an o mile; and 
three geographical miles make one nautical e. 

Trnro.—In playing chess, you cannot castle if the ki 
or rook has been moved, or if the king is in check, pos J 
there is any piece between the king and the rook, or ‘f 
the king has to pass over a square attacked by an adverse 
piece or pawn. You may castle either on king's or 
queen’s side, 

Crepitor.—The rules gequlating it of in. 
terest upon debts are as follow: In is not pa: 
upon debts unless agreod on, or unless a promise could be 
implied from the usage of trade ther 
or unless upon an overdue bill of exchange or a 
of a court of law, or unless 
have been made in writing so as such deman 
to the debtor that interest will be claimed from the date 
of such demand until the time of payment. 

Surrerer.—Of all the curious methods 


heart is rapidly beating pit-a- 
confining your declaration bi eos enumeration of the 
t of dividends by the railwa; 





must distinguish the making of a new arrang t from 

the mere neglect of the creditor to enfore payment of 

= debt from the principal debtor at the time it becomes 
ue. 

Emma.—To make home-made bread, procure a quartern 
of flour and mix with ita spoonful of salt ; then mix two 
tablespoonfuls of yeast in half a pint of lukewarm water 
add this mixture to the flour mixture and mix both we: 
together. Let the compound stand for an hour, then 
add a pint of warm water, and knead the whole well to- 

ether. When this has stood for another hour it is ready 
or the oven, 


SONG. 


Ask the young and bright-eyed morning, 
y it streaks the east with red; 
Ask the dew the rose adorning, 
Why its radiant pearls are shed. 
Ask the gale, in summer sighing, 
Why the trembling blossoms shake; 
Or the snows, in winter lying, 
Why so lightly falls each 2. 
Whence its music, ask the fountain, 
Why so soft of heart the dove, 
Why the streamlet leaves the mountain ; 
Only ask not why [ love, 


When I see a cheek revealing 
All the charms of breaking day ; 
Softer tears of rapture stealing 
Than the dewdrop on the spray; 
When I see a bosom trembling 
At the praise of its own worth, 
Footsteps light, the snow resembling, 
As it falls upon the earth ; 
When I hear soft accents flowing, 
Clear as streams from rocks above, 
From a heart with kindness glowing; 
Can you ask me why I love? A. H. 


Harry Suira.—You must furnish us with pafficulars 
of the place at which the goods were purchased, before 
we can give you a precise reply to your question. As a ge- 
neral principle an honest purchaser of stolen goods will 
be bound to restore them without remuneration to the 
true owner, if the goods have not been bought in open 
market, or market overt, as it is termed. ge’ | shop in 
the city of London where goods are openly sold is con- 
citevell: as a market overt for such things as by the trade 
of the owner are put there for sale. It is questionable, 
however, whether this —- extends to shops not in 
the city. Sometimes the purchase of stolen goods even 
in market overt will not give a title to the honest pur- 
chaser ; as is the case when the true owner prosecutes 
the thief and obtains his conviction. 


Mar.—1. Sponge the stains over with a little sal vola- 
tile. 2 No, it must be dyed. 3, A mixture to disperse 
freckles is composed of one ounce of lemon-juice, a small 
quantity of powdered borax, and a little sugar. It should 
be rubbed on the face twiceaday. 4. Théy require to 
be carefully bandaged. 5. The crystallisation of sugar is 
effected from a syrup obtained by boiling raw sugar with 
lime-water, to which is afterwards ad some bullock’s 
blood. This syrup in a thin state is poured into moulds 
into which threads or twigs have been inserted. These 
moulds are kept warm in a stove for several days. Per- 
fect stillness is important, as disturbance reduces the 
size of the crystals which form upon the strings or sides 
of the mould. The syrup is afterwards ually let off. 
6. You will find the information asked for in your sixth 
query in a reply to another correspondent. 

C. R. A.—There seems to be an impatience about the 
complaint you are anxious to prefer, Although it isa 
trivial matter, it is of such trivialities that comfort is 
composed. Forgetfulness, however, is perhaps the best 
prescription in this instance. In an attempt to calm 
your ruffled spirit, suffer us to remind you of an old 
adage, which recounts that there are seven chances 
against even the most simple dish being presented to the 
mouth in absolute perfection. Thus, instance a leg of 
mutton. The mutton must be good; it must have been 
kept a good time ; it must be roasted at a good fire; by a 
good cook, who must be in a good temper; you must be 
in good spirits, and havea good appetite. 


C. H.—The word “knot,” when used to designate the 
rate of speed at which a ship sails, signifies a geographi- 
cal mile, which isa greater distance than an ened 
mile, inasmuch as a geographical mile is one sixtie 

rt of a degree, whereas it takes sixty-nine and one 
third ordinary miles to make a degree. The knots are 
rove into the log-line, which is the apparatus by which 
the velocity of the ship through the water is measured. 
The kaots are usually placed at distances of fifty feet 
from each other. As soon as the log-line is thrown into 
the sea a half-minute sand-glass is turned, and when the 
sand has all run out the apparatus controlling the log- 





paid companies is cer. 
tainly the oddest. Your method, though terse, is of course 
easily understood by us. You have a correct appreciation 
of the axiom that money makes the man. we oy 
tion is evidently a round sum well invested in first. 
paying lines. With the concise habits lominant 
in men of your — and ou 
cally to a substantial reality, 
such a solid fact is worth v: 
that the hardly 
ask for advice, we 
you should remonstra’ 
throws upon the ‘‘ stuff” which you 
share ; if after such remonstrance she 
fusal, you must look upon her in the same light in which 
ou considered those bad in days fae gS 
t was your custom decisively and promt tly to cut. In 
our pew search for a » BVO! all those ladies who 
ikeadmiration and adoration, all who have any oe | 
for such worn-out romances as chi or sentiment, 
who have any taste for poetry or music or ae. all 
who are fond of children and would like lovingly and 
softly to look up to their father for counsel and D. 
Let your efforts be directed to the discovery of a girl who 


is fond of money and of money alone. 


Expscrarion, twenty-six, 5ft. 6in., brown hair and eyes, 
with large feat dent must be loving, about 
Seen? with light eyes, blue preferred, and with a good 

ure. 





Mavp, twenty-three, medium height, fair, domesti- 
cated, amiable, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
from twenty-six to thirty. 

Jexyy and Potty, tall, ladylike, loving, merry, and 
fond of music. spondents must tall, dark, and 
gentlemanly, having an income. 

Constance, nineteen, tall, fair, violet eyes, dark hair, 
musical, and loving. Respondent must be about twenty- 
three, dark, tall, with an income of 200/. or . & year. 

Anizz, twenty-two, tall, dark, domesticated, and affec- 
tionate. Respondent should be tall, a fair mechanic or 
tradesman, and her senior: 

F.A.E, a tall, fair, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent should be her senior and fond of homo, 

Frep, twenty-three, 5ft. 2in., dark hair and eyos, and 
fond of home. Respondent should be a brunette. 

E. T. W., twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., light hair, blue eyes, 
loving, and fond of home. mdent should bea blonde, 
and a resident of the West-end of London 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Lizzie is mded to by—“ Henry H.,” forty-six, end 
master of a ship. ‘ 

Jenniz by—‘ J. McC.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., fair, «mi- 
able, and hazel eyes. 

, i ag by—“ Amy,” nineteen, good tempered, cnd good 
looking. 

Euiza by—“ Harry Lermont,” 5ft.9}in., dark, whiskers 
and moustache. 

AmELIa by— Happy Jack,” twenty-three, 5ft. éin., 
dark, and in the Navy ; and—“ Robert 8.,” twenty- ’ 
steady, loving, and in the Navy. 

Hitpa by—“ A. L. H.,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 6in., ands 
widower ; and—“‘ W. M. A. S.,” twenty-two, 5ft, Sin., and 
dark, with property in addition to his earnings. 

8. L. B. by—‘* Harry Bunting,” twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., 
dark, and in the Navy; and—“ L, M.,” twenty-two, mo- 
dium height, black hair, good looking, fond of home, and 
@ seaman in the Navy. 

AuBREY by—“ Ethel M.,” twenty, tall, fair, light curly 
hair, loving, and fond of home ; and—* Polly,” eighteen, 
3 _ fair, wavy brown hair, light gray eyes, loving, 
and lively. 

Hevena and W. S.—The communications are unit- 
telligible. 
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